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The Anti=Trust Decision. 


NTIL the United States Supreme Court announced 

on March 22d its decision in the Trans- Mississippi 

Traffic Association case, the tendency in almost all 

the Federal courts, and in many of the State courts, 
had been to affirm the legality of what are commonly known 
as trust combinations. 

Only two days before this Supreme Court decision wis 
made public the Federal Circuit Court, sitting in New York 
City, declared the agreement of the Joint Traffic Association 
to be valid, and one that might be properly maintained jn 
law or morals. So, too, the United States District Court 
had earlier decided. 

in*Pexas, a teow weeks ago, the United States courtsAle. 
clared some provisions of the anti-trdst-law of that State to 
be in violation of the Constitution of the United States, and 
an attempt made in the name of the people of the State of 
New Jersey to enjoin the combination known as the tobacco 
trust was unsuccessful. 

Factors’ agreements, which are so essential a feature of 
trust methods, were not long ago sustained as wholly legal, 
or, at least, as not in principle essentially illegal; and it 
seemed to be the opinion of courts, whenever called upon 
to express any, that combinations to maintain exclusive 
advantages, or to restrain competition or trade, were not, of 
themselves, illegal, and in order to be shown illegal must 
be proven to have been made with the purpose of unjustly 
seeking to secure a monopoly and unfairly to restrain trade 
or check competition. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi case will assuredly check this judicial tendency, and, 
in fact, control all future decisions in all cases where the 
Federal government has jurisdiction. The opinion sustains 
in the broadest and fullest manner the anti-trust, or, as it is 
often called, the Sherman law, and it not only does this, but 
appears to approve the spirit of that law as well as its 
letter. 

The broad reach of this opinion was not fully under- 
stood when it was first announced, but after a careful read- 
ing of it the ablest lawyers asserted that it seemed to touch 
every combination, either of individuals or of corporations, 
over which the United States courts had any authority. 
The intimation is clear that the anti-trust law forbids, and 
constitutionally forbids, two or more individuals, or cor- 
porations, or associations, from agreeing, either tacitly or by 
formal contract, to do anything that will in any way restrict 
competition or trade, no matter whether such restriction be 
for fair or unfair business purposes. Railroad corporations 
may not agree to maintain rates, even though the sole pur- 
pose of such agreement is to prevent rate-cutting and dis- 
astrous competition. 
price of any product if such agreement be intended to limit 
competition, even though it be for lower prices. The con- 
fessed purpose of all the so-called trusts is declared to be 
abhorrent to this law, even though as a result of that pur 
pose prices may be reduced to consumers. 

The decision affirms in effect that by no agreement may 
competition be legally limited or controlled, and it seems to 
declare that the anti-trust law is an effective and sufficient 
bar to all the modern industrial and commercial tendencies, 
so far as they are in the direction of restriction of competi- 
tion. What the effect of this momentous decision may be 
it is yet too early to determine. It is, perhaps, sufficient 
just now to point out its far-reaching scope. 


Taxing Foreign Art. 


VV * appreciate fully the necessity for a larger revenue 
N for the government, and we agree eompletely with 

the theory that the best present method to raise 
that revenue is by means of a tariff on foreign manufact- 
ures and products, so placed as to protect our home indus- 
tries. We appreciate also the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in drafting a tariff bill which will not bear oppress- 
ively on one or another class of our people ; in other words, 
we recognize the difficulty of being supremely wise. We 
believe that the only way to establish a tariff which will 
attain the best end is by the adoption of one which is as 
nearly as possible theoretically correct, and then to change 
it in such regards as its practical application shows it to be 
faulty. For this reason we have hitherto refrained from 
criticising the Dingley bill, and have preferred that it should 
be adopted pretty nearly as it was drawn. When Congress 
changes a tariff bill it usually does it in radical fashion, and 
before it has been fully tried. The McKinley bill, before 
the business of the country had been adjusted to it, was re- 
placed by the Wilson bill, and now this is to be replaced by 
a bill constructed very much on the McKinley lines, So, 
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after all, it is likely that the McKinley idea is to have a fair 
trial. 

One clause in the Dingley bill, putting a tax of twenty 
five per cent. ad valorem on foreign works of art, has al 
ready been slightly This duty is presumably for 
purposes of revenue and not for protection, for the artists 


amended. 


in this country, educated to a great extent in foreign 
schools, and indebted to the foreign masters for instruction 
and most hospitable entertainment, do not ask for protec 
tion. Indeed, they do not want to be protected from those 
who can send pictures to this country that are worthy to 
come, and the inspection of which will tend to the elevation 
of the popular taste and the instruction of students as well 
But both the artists and the public might be protected from 
the bad and cheap art that the dealers bring to this country 
This could be ac 

complished by placing a specific duty of fifty dollars on cach 
picture or sculpture that is the work of a foreigner and im- 
ported into this country. Our artists do not in the least 


and a revenue created at the same time. 


object to the competition of the masters in the craft, but it is 


galling to them to be undersold by the mere daubers of Eu- 
rope, whose pictures sell because they are foreign manufact- 
ures (and :they are nothing more), and because they are 
recommended by the art dealers, who buy them for next to 
nothing in the most obscure studios of Paris and Munich. 
Fifty dollars on each picture would protect our artists from 
this ruinous competition and our homes from this very bad 
art, and would not in any way discourage the importation 
of that really meritorious. 

The picture-dealers would not like such a law, very 
likely, but the picture-dealers are by no means an unmixed 
blessing. It is very certain that they are doing precious 
little for art in America, and a great deal less for American 
art. Possessed of business training which an artist never 
acquires, and using methods of solicitation which in an art 
ist would be undignified and unprofessional, they take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to sell to uninformed pur- 
chasers inferior foreign work, and at the same time to foster 
the idea that our own work is inferior. Worse than this, 
several of them Are third-rate European portrait-painters 
to come here to fill orders obtained through a solicitation 
quite like that practiced by the book-canvassers and insur- 
ance-agents who, through their importunities, make life a 
burden to quiet folk. This is done to such an extent that 
American painters, immeasurably superior to these hired 
foreign artisans, find it difficult to make the two ends of 
income and outlay meet with anything like a comfortable 
margin. Our ablest painters must teach to live ; our most 
promising artists must confine their whole time to black 
and white for purposes of illustration, because they cannot 
afford to paint. 

These are among the persons who need to be prote cted, 
though they ask it not. The art-dealers who can hire law- 
yers and lobbyists to represent their side have far too long 
had a ‘‘ good thing,” and they have used the opportunity to 
the injury of the most interesting class that we have, and 
in no sense for the benefit of the general public. 
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‘¢‘New Journals’’ and Advertisers. 


PEP bs revolt against the vulgar sensationalism of the 
try new journals” gets stronger day by day. Few 
of the decent clubs keep these papers in their 

i reading-rooms, the libraries have thrown them 

out, and now the churches are taking up the sub 
ject and Christian people are warned against the most de- 
basing influence to which life in this country has ever been 
subject. For months we were alone in our denunciation of 
these sensational journals ; now we have in association and 
co-operation with us the best men and women in the coun 
try, and all the social organizations which strive for a 
higher morality. We saw the danger of the evil tendency 
of this flash and immoral sensationalism sooner than our 
contemporaries, and were quicker to denounce it, but we 
are none the less grateful for the assistance now coming 
from every side. A movement such as this can no more 
be stopped than the Mississippi River can be dammed. 
These ‘‘new journals” cannot continue in their present 
course. The good people are aroused, and in this country, 
thank Heaven, the good people, when they choose to do so, 
have their own way. 

Meantime these pornographic papers are supported 
through their advertising columns. 
quire into the matter will find that none of these papers can 
be manufactured at the price at which it is sold. The profit 
is in the advertising patronage. Now, the chief advertisers 
are our merchants and manufacturers ; these are not only 
the chief advertisers, but they are among the best citizens 
we have. They are intimately interested in the healthy 
development of our civilization. And yet they are to-day 
contributing to the support of the vilest influence that ever 
flourished in the country; indeed, they make the papers 
which exert this influence possible. Looking at the matter 
from this standpoint, the duty of every decent advertiser 
seems to be perfectly plain. 

But there is another aspect of the case. 
profit a decent merchant or manufacturer to advertise in 
papers that are frankly constructed for the delectation of 
indecent readers and which are excluded from decent 
homes, clubs, libraries, and reading-rooms, and which are 
denounced by all clergymen and moral teachers as utterly 
unclean ? Looking at the matter from this standpoint, the 
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interest of every discriminating advertiser seems to be per- 
fectly plain 


Our Inauguration Pictures 


Tue Cleveland World says ‘‘ LEsite’s WEEKLY has alto- 
gether the best pictures of the inauguration scenes.” The 
appreciation thus expressed by our esteemed contemporary 
is most gratifying, but from letters from subscribers, ex- 
pert photographers, and artists we have been told even more 
than this, for they have said that there is no doubt what- 
ever that the photographs reproduced by us in the num- 
ber alluded to told pictorially the story of the inaugu- 
ration more graphically than any great event in history 
was ever previously reported. The address of President 
McKinley could readily be heard in imagination, so real 
and lifelike was our portrait of him while making the 
and the shouts of the multitude and the music of 
the procession were easily supplied by the mind while these 
pictures were in view. All in all, this was the best speci- 
men of photographic reporting the world has yet seen. As 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a progressive paper, its readers may 
expect to be always supplied with the best that art and en- 


speech ; 


terprise can accomplish. 


Is It Incipient Chorea ? 


Every thoughtful person can readily understand how a 
habit of giving way to every trivial physical impulse is almost 
inevitably formed when no especial curb is placed upon the gen- 
eral manner. In the days when girls—and boys also—were 
taught to keep themselves in hand, and allow no motion that 
was not necessary, they were on the watch for every trifling 
movement, and it was stopped almost before it began. 

At an assembly of what is supposed to be the most highly 
cultivated class in a great city, a gentleman was recently annoy- 
ed during the entire evening because a woman in front of him, 
attired, constantly turned and twisted 
her head and contorted her countenance. Possibly she was 
afflicted with a form of uncontrollable nervousness. More like- 
ly, she was simply the victim of a habit, begun in self-conscious- 
ness or embarrassment, continued through heedlessness or neg- 
lect, and finally culminating in a personal peculiarity almost 
impossible to break up. 

Genuine nervous twitchings of the head and face are, per 
haps, the commonest incipient forms of St. Vitus’s dance, but 
can usually be cured if taken in childhood. Since they are often 
not painful and sometimes amuse more than they alarm, they 
are too likely to run for months without any especial attempt to 
check them. Thus a life-habit, ultimately mortifying to the 
owner and revolting to the spectator, is liable to be formed. 

Every reader of these lines has probably some nervous move- 
ment to which he resorfs in moments of embarrassment or ab- 
sent-mindedness—a contraction of the brows, an opening and 
shutting of the hand, biting the lips, shrugging the shoulders, 
tossing or cocking the head, or shuffling the feet. A certain 
man under strong excitement always unconsciously worked his 
ears back and forth ; another ground his teeth with a squeaking 
sound. A singular incident was related by an eminent clergy- 
man in displaying a photograph of his little granddaughter, 
nine months of age, as illustrating the inheritance of such ner- 
vous habits. 

‘“*My mother died many years ago,” he said, ‘‘ but I remem- 
ber well how, when she was excited, she always fingered the 
middle button of her waist. All my life, in moments of per- 
turbation,*“my own fingers have instinctively sought the second 
button of my coat. Please observe that this baby, probably 
somewhat wrought up by having its picture taken, has grasped 
the front of its little dress, with precisely the same gesture 
which my mother had and which I have.” 

These trifling movements, which may easily increase to pro- 
portions which make a man ridiculous, or worse, and destroy for 
iue time being the peace of mind of whoever beholds him, may 
be broken up by a determination to cultivate absolute repose of 
manner after the good old standard. Undue nervous energy 
may often be worked off by a brisk walk in the open air, or 


handsome and elegantly 


some other form of rapid exercise, by an hour’s practice on the 
piano—possibly by a nap. The attitude of the sufferer should 
be adamantine in a determination to banish somehow his per 
haps tiny but always persistent habit, for whatever makes 
others uncomfortable, or mars or deforms a human being un- 
necessarily, is to that extent immoral. It is a misfortune if 
there is nobody intimate enough or daring enough to tell the 
offender of his sin. It is seldom that one has the acumen to find 
out such a thing for himself. 
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=ONE of the old soldiers who were in Washington during 
Inauguration week was General B. M. Prentiss, who has borne 
the title of ‘‘ The Hero of Shiloh” so long that it has dimmed his 
other claims to military fame. Since the death of his comrade- 
in-arms, General James Morgan, last year, General Prentiss is 
the sole conspicuous survivor of that extraordinary battle which 
made and unmade so many reputations. Until a few years ago 
General Prentiss resided in Quincy, Illinois, of which he was a 
resident when, as a Mexican-war captain, he organized one of 
the first Illinois regiments. Recently he has lived very quietly 
in a little Missouri town. He is an old man now, but hardly 
older in outward aspect than he was ten years ago. 

=Anna Katherine Greene (now Mrs. Rohlfs), whose ‘‘ Leav- 
” plunged her into immediate and almost interna- 
tional fame as a writer of detective stories, has been telling a 
Buffalo reporter that when she visited New York a high police 
official drove her to the scenes of several celebrated murders, but 
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that none of them aroused her interest, because ‘‘ the motive 
of the crime was so apparent and the perpetrators so easily dis- 
Apparently her cicerone was discreetly loyal to his 
department in avoiding several localities that would have re- 
called mysterious murders that have baffled the Javerts of the 
force to this day. Mrs. Rohlfs maintains that she is ‘“‘ not a 
prolific writer,” though she confesses to fifteen stories. Only 
the latest of them, ‘‘ That Affair Next Door,” bids fair to ap- 
proximate the success of the one that gave her her reputation as 
a female Gaboriau. 

It is nearly two years since Robert Louis Stevenson died at 
Vailima, his home in Samoa, where now he sleeps on the green 
mountain overlook- 
ing Apia, and with- 
“the 
Aus- 


covered.” 


in sound of 
long wash of 
tralasian seas.” 
There still 
the gifted 
who crowned 


reside 
woman 
his 
life with love, and 
her son, Lloyd Os- 
bourne, who was 
the companion and 
collaborator of 
Stevenson in 
of his later literary 
work. Mrs. Ste- 
venson, whose por- 
trait LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY the 
pleasure of present- 
ing, apparently is 
as of 
the dreamy tropical 
her 
whose 


some 


has 


enamored 





island as 
husband, 
papers she has sent 
from there to his friend, literary executor, and biographer, Sid- 
ney Colvin, in England. Americans generally will be interest- 
ed, and perhaps surprised, to learn that Mrs. Stevenson is not 
only our compatriot, but a Daughter of the American 


was 





MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Revolu- 
tion. She was Fanny Van de Grift before her first marriage, 
and in her application papers for membership states that she 
was born in Indianapolis, Indiana; is descended from Jobn 
Miller, a soldier in Captain John Eyre’s regiment, of Pennsyl- 
vania militia, who fought to establish American independence. 
She was induced to join the ‘‘ Daughters’? by Mrs. James H. 
Mulligan, wife of the United States consul-general to Samoa. 
In compliment to this lady Mrs. Stevenson became a member of 
the Lexington (Kentucky) chapter. Mrs. Mulligan, after writ- 
ing of the ideal life of the Stevensons in Samoa, continues : 
‘* But, as all things in this sorry world, the picture was shat- 
tered, suddenly, in the long, moonless night, amidst a pouring 
rain, in that straggling village that seems to creep along the 
green shore — between the thundering white breakers of the 
South Sea and the green heights of the restful Samoan Mount- 
ains beyond. Stevenson dropped his pen forever. His mother 
has for the third time gone back to Scotland—to the castle, the 
Heart of Midlothian, and the Balfours. His widow and her 
son, Lloyd Osbourne, Lloyd’s bride of less than a year, and that 
same Isobel who was married within sound of the chimes of 
Notre Dame —these keep watch, and withal lead a dull life of it, 
under the long afternoon shadows of the Vailima peak upon 
which he rests.” Mrs. Stevenson 
stature for a woman, has a handsome, ‘‘ boyish-looking ” head 


is somewhat above medium 


with thick brown curls, and dark eyes. Her voice is musical, 
her manner quick and sympathetic, with a lingering soupcon of 
Bohemianism from the Paris art-student days. 

=Neal Dow, who celebrated his ninety-third birthday on 
March 20th, is remarkably well preserved for ¢ his 
years. The veteran champion 
of the cause of total abstinence 


man of 


and, as has been said of him, 
the much ‘thirst 
and profanity” in his native 


cause of 


State of Maine, is spending his 
last days quietly in the old 
Portland where he 
took his bride on his wedding- 
day, just across the street from 


house in 


an older house where he was 
born, and the only other house 
which he has ever called home 
He writes a great deal, sending 
temperance articles to different 
periodicals, and many letters 
to his friends. ‘I eat well 
he wrote to 





and sleep well,” 
one of his old-time friends on 


DOW. 


NEAL 


the 19th of March. ‘ Letters and messages are pouring in upon 
me from all over the world,” he continued, referring to his birth 
day, ‘‘but I leave them to others to answer.” The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has inaugurated an international 
holiday, ‘‘ Neal Dow’s Day,” for the 20th of March, and this 
year, for the second time, it was celebrated all over the world. 
A very large gathering of temperance people met in the city 
hall, in Portland, the largest hall in the city, but the man in 
whose honor the meeting had been called was not present. He 
is carefully guarded from all excitement by the members of his 
family. 

It is doubtful if any other American novelist of the pres- 
ent day studies the life he writes about so carefully as Mr. 
Howells. It is due partly to this interest in realism that he at 
tends meetings of social reform and other organizations on the 
East Side, and partly to a general concern in the actions of his 
fellow-men. The novelist’s daughter frequently accompanies 
him on these expeditions. Mr. Howells has told of the seri 
ous intention he had, when he came home from his consulship in 
Venice, of returning to the printer’s case, and his experience of 
those days is not lost on him now in the days of his prosperity. 
Whatever his newspaper unpopularity may amount to, it is 
certain that he is popular enough with younger writers, among 
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whom he has a more extended acquaintance than other older 
authors, with rare exceptions, have ever cared to cultivate. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére, of Paris, who has come to the United 
States to lecture at the Johns Hopkins University and elsewhere 
1 upon literature, is undoubted- 

ly the foremost living French 
critic. He is an influential 
member of the French Acad- 
emy, and, some years since, 
succeeded Monsieur Buloz as 
editor of the historic Revue des 
Deus Mondes, for two genera- 
tions past the chosen literary 
vehicle of nearly all the great 
writers of France. Monsieur 
Bruneti¢re may be called, in 
the Emersonian phrase, a 
‘* representative man ” of mod- 
ern intellectual Europe. His 
latest characteristic expression 
current reaction 
against ‘‘ realism,” material- 
ism, and unbelief, proclaiming, in his vigorous and austere lan- 
guage the ‘‘ bankruptcy of science.” It is a noteworthy fact 
that this proclamation followed closely upon his first visit, two 
years ago, to the pope, whom he regards with the enthusiasm of 
Yet, Monsieur Brunetié¢re is an agnostic born and 
bred, and to-day cannot be called a believer, but rather a philo- 
sophical advocate of the social and ethical necessity of religion. 
In his strenuous dispute of the arrogance of science as arbiter 
of modern civilization, the great French critic has long looked 
with curiosity towards America ; and it will be inter “ting to 
learn the results of his comparative observations, in coming 
from the Old-World capitals, Paris and Rome, to our New York 
and Washington. 

Vivian Burnett, the original ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” is 
now a junior at Harvard. He evidently inherits some literary 
capabilities from his 
mother, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Bur- 
nett, for he has writ- 
ten the libretto of 
** Fool’s Gold,” which 
will be given early 
in April, in Cam- 
bridge, Boston, and 
other cities, as the 
annual ‘‘show” of 
the Pi Eta Society, 
in which Burnett is 
a leading member. 
He was in the 
ciety’s last 
year as a Spanish 
dancer. Heisavery 
popular fellow in col- 
lege, has attractive 
rooms in Quincy 
Hall, goes in 
for sports, and does 
excellent work in his 
courses. He is inclined at times to protest against the belief 
that his mother founded her character of Cedric Eral altogether 
upon him, but the idea has taken such deep root in so many 
minds that he could not destroy it if he tried. And surely it is 
something to be proud of. 

Mrs. Dingley, the wife of the chairman of the Committee 
on Waysand Means, is a typical New England housewife, thrifty, 
well bred, the moth- 
er of a family of five 
children. She has 
always been a great 
helpmeet to her hus- 
band, assisting very 
efficiently Mr. Ding- 
ley’s political work. 
In the campaign of 
1892 Major McKin- 
ley spoke in Lewis- 
ton, Maine. While 
Mr. McKinley was 
stumping in the 
East, Nelson Ding- 
ley was doing serv- 
ice for the Repub- 
lican cause in the 
West. In Mr. Ding- 
ley’s absence Mrs. Dingley entertained the future President. 
During the stay at the Dingley home the story is told of Mrs. 
Dingley as observing to Mr. McKinley: ‘‘ Mr. Dingley says, Mr. 
McKinley, that he would prefer your chances for the Presidency 
in 1896 to those of any other man.” Major McKinley, it is said, 
smiled one of his quiet, characteristic smiles, and as he sipped 
his tea observed that Mr. Dingley would make an excellent Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. But Mr. Dingley, as we all know, pre- 
ferred the honor of drafting a new revenue bill to holding the 
Treasury portfolio, when the eventful four years had passed. 

His Honor, ‘‘ Tom” A, Marshall, who in his lighter mo- 
ments officiates as mayor of _Keithsburg, Illinois, was the some- 
what sensational winner at Elkwood (Long Branch), last week, 
of that premier pigeon -shooting event known as the Grand 
There were no less than one hun- 
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American Handicap, for 1897. 
dred and thirty-five contestants in the field, including Dr. Car- 
ver and other dead-shots, yet Mr. Marshall was the only one 
who succeeded in killing the limit of twenty-five birds. This is 
explained by the fact that the wind was blowing a gale, in addi- 
tion to which the birds proved to be a phenomenal lot of flyers, 
well-nigh impossible to bring down. As the winner is a simon 
pure amateur, his victory mightily pleased the Western shoot- 
Thomas A. Marshall is about forty years old, and has been 
He also represented the 


ers. 
mayor of Keithsburg for twelve years. 
Twenty-fourth Senatorial district of his State for two terms in 
the Legislature. In spite of his being one of the best target and 
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live-bird shots in the country, he was let in at Elkwood on the 
twenty-eight-yard mark. His average at targets last year was 
ninety-four per cent. Two years ago he shot three matches 
with Dr. Carver in the West and won one, both men standing 
on the thirty-yard mark. 
=Edward Everett Hale will reach the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of his birth on April 3d, and the celebration of that event, 
under the auspices of the Lend-a-Hand Society, is likely to bea 
memorable one in New England. Dr. Hale, as Ian Maclaren 
said of him on returning to England, is the last survivor of the 
big American literary men of his earlier days, and few literary 
men have lived so large a life of usefulness. He has been busy 
with heart and brain for half a century or more, much of the 
time under high pressure, and he is the one really great Bos- 
tonian of the day. 
= The two distinctions and prizes most coveted by American 
wheelmen who devote their ener7ies to road work are those at- 
tached to the annual indi- 
vidual mileage record, and 
the record for “‘ century ” or 
one - hundred - mile runs. 
These prizes are awarded by 
the Century Road Club of 
America, which has juris- 
diction over that department 
of the sport, in the same way 
that the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen controls 
track contests. Both the in- 
dividual mileage record and 
the century record, for tho 
1896, are held by 
** Archie” A. Gracey, of the 
Century Wheelmen’s Club of Philadelphia. Mr. Gracey’s rec- 
ord for the year is 22,848 miles, a total distance nearly equal to 
the circumference of the earth. This is an average of over six- 
ty-two miles per day throughout the entire year. It includes 
one hundred and fifty-six century runs, each made within four- 
teen hours. His greatest mileage in a single month was 2,854 
miles, and the largest number of centuries twenty-six—both 
made in September. Mr. Gracey surpassed the best previous 
records by 1,806 miles and sixty-four century runs, respectively. 
=It is remarked that the greatness of the Beecher family has 
died out, but there is one descendant of the late Mrs. Beecher, 
her namesake grandchild, Eunice, in whom there seems to 
be a spark of the old-time genius of the family. This quaint 
little bit of a maid, not yet really in the kindergarten, shows 
evidences of the talent which, by the law of heredity, ought to 
have reached her from her illustrious grandfather. Knowing 
German as well as she does English, it is curious to observe the 
discrimination with which she uses it, for, with a person who 
has thorough command of the language, she prattles artlessly 
along in German, but changes immediately to English with one 
whose knowledge of the language is rusty, or whose accent is 
faulty. 
=The account Mr. William Niven gave, under the auspices 
of the American Geographical Society, of his discovery of the 
ruined city of Omitlan, in Mexico, was a fascinating story of 
adventure. Mr. Niven stumbled on the city, which had proba- 
bly never before been seen by the eyes of civilized men, much 
as a miner prospecting for silver might find a diamond field, for 
he was in search of a ledge of rock suitable for quarrying, when 
he learned of an Indian chief who had specimens of jade for 
sale. In tracing these specimens to their source he came upon 
the vast prehistoric city, to which he gave the name of Omitlan 
—a name of liquid beauty in the native tongue, but bearing the 
unsentimental English meaning of ‘‘ City of Bones.” Mr. Niven 
is a man of marked personality—dark, nervous, energetic, and 
full of enthusiasm for archzological investigation. 
=When the veteran actor, C. W. Couldock, was prostrated 
with a fit of indigestion in Kansas City last year, it was tele- 
graphed about the country that at last he was about to retire 
from the stage. Few who knew the old man’s indomitable 
spirit believed the report, and, indeed, he is still in harness and 
likely to die so. When his company reached Indianapolis re- 
cently, on its circuit, it was after a tedious experience with 
Western floods that had delayed trains and tried everybody’s 
nerves but Couldock’s. He only of the entire troupe emerged 
fresh and smiling, and he sat around the hotel corridors smok- 
ing cigars that would ruin an ordinary smoker’s health. Coul- 
dock is eighty-two years of age now—the oldest actor on the 
American stage. 
=The news of the serious and probably fatal illness of Oliver 
Optic will be heard with sadness by thousands of men who were 
school-boys not many 
: years ago, and who 
the Boston 
Fah schoolmaster - author 
to thank for 
mighty entertaining 
Better books 
for boys—better in 
both style and sub- 
ject- matter—are on 
the market nowa- 
days, but in the days 
of the greatest vogue 
of the Optic stories 
they were the best of 
their kind. One 
creditable feature 
was that none of his 
heroes prig, 
and that the ultra- 
good Sunday-school 
boy was conspicuous, 
considering the era, 
, by his absence. 
Three years more 
and Mr. Adams could celebrate the golden jubilee of his first 
story. The author is a man of rather imposing personality, 
with a large, full beard, and one of the most assiduous of trav- 
elers since Bayard Taylor’s time. 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL FUTTING ON HER JEWELS IN HER DRESSING-ROOM AT THE CASINO. LILLIAN RUSSELL AT HOME, 


Photographs by J. C. Hemment. 


‘*An American Beauty,’’ on the Stage and at Home. 

LILLIAN RUSSELL is successfully touring the country this season in a kind of tailor-made confection, fitted to her resplendent personality in the guise of a comic opera, and entitled 
‘* An American Beauty.” Critics generally have shied at this singular freak of stage composition, and we believe that even the members of the cast performing it have never been able 
to discover what it is about. Yet everybody is satisfied with Lillian Russell as the typical and perfect embodiment of the title réle—and well they may be. She quite lives up to the 
prospectus and to her own reputation, and so is doubly an American beauty. Moreover, she sings better than ever. 

Miss Russell’s tours are always successful, so far as she individually is concerned. In consequence, she can afford the substantial luxury of a private car when she travels, and, what 
is more to the purpose, has a perfect little nest of a hore into which to settle down when she flits in from her professional migrations ‘‘ on the road.” This is the little bijou of a house 
which she owns, in West Seventy-something Street, New York City, overlooking the romantic Hudson near the Riverside Drive. The superfluity of jewels with which she bedecks her- 
self nightly in the dressing-room of the Casino or elsewhere, according to the requirements of her réle, are only paste. But she can duplicate them in genuine stones if she so desires. 
Miss Russell’s real diamonds never have to do ‘ lost” duty, to revive flagging press notices. She finds a gold-plated bicycle much more effective and up-to-date for that purpose. 

Under the capable management of Mr. Lederer, of the Casino, Miss Russell is destined shortly to appear in a three-ringed operatic aggregation that will astonish even New- Yorkers. 
But, whatever part she may assume as prima-donna, she will still be for us ‘‘an American Beauty.” 
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THE WOMAN AND THE GIRL—A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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***OH, BE GOOD TO ME, BE GOOD TO ME! HE IS ALL I HAVE.’” 


PART II. 

THE girl looked at the woman and Jim apologetically. ‘I 
am late,” she stammered. She wondered what Jim would think 
of her visitor, the woman whom he bad warned her to keep out 
of his way. 

She looked first at one, then at the other, in her dilemma. 
The wind had blown her hair about and the damp had taken its 
pretty curl away. There was a button off her coat, which had 
broken away in her hurry to get back to Jim, and her shoes 
were muddy. The woman looked trim and neat and chic. Jim 
liked trim women. He thought a woman should always look 
trim and chic, no matter the time or place. 

**Tt’s all right,” he said quickly to the girl, but looking at the 
woman. ‘ Your friend has been entertaining me.” 

The girl’s face brightened and she sank into a chair tired and 
happy. Jim was pleased ; that was enough. 

The woman started to go and they did not detain her, but 
Jim opened the door and stood with his back to the girl, mur- 
muring a few words as she went out. She flushed a little under 
her rouge and responded to them with a vague, inviting smile. 

Destiny, aided by the man’s cunning and the woman’s com- 
placence, furnished various meetings, in the girl’s room, on the 
stairs, in the corridor. They were chiefly remarkable for their 
similarity, the talk superficial, bright, bordering on the tabooed ; 
the glances free ; the man’s manner always insistent, the wo 
man’s alluring and vague; their progress toward that point 
where they would stand soul to soul, slow but sure. 

The girl, these days, was quieter, if possible, then usual. 
Had she seen? Had she heard? Love is argus-eyed, and the 
girl was in love. But she did nothing, said nothing, only a faint 
line appeared here and there on her sweet, tired face, which 
had never before been noticeable, and her manner, to an ana 
lyst, would have shown torpidity rather than restraint. 

One night this torpidity came to an end. The woman had 
been there, and there was an evening of frolic, with an under- 
current of meaning between her and Jim to which the girl had 
furnished a silent spectator, sometimes forgotten in the excite- 
ment of repartee, unveiled glances, and stolen hand - clasps. 
When the woman went Jim escorted her to her door, looking at 
her admiringly as she gave him a coquettish ‘‘ Good-night ” and 
her finger-tips. 

The girl had locked her door, followed them, and stood at a 
little distance, waiting. 

Conscious of her presence, they were, nevertheless, so over- 
come by the seduction of each other’s personality that she seemed 
something apart—an intrusion, an interloper. 
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A silence fell on the group. It was 
broken by Jim’s farewell. He glanced 
swiftly at the girl, longingly at the 
woman, then sauntered away. 

His steps sounded heavy, then lighter 
and still lighter, down the long, dark 
corridor, whose only gleam of brightness 
was from the pendent lamp at the wo- 
man’s door, the rays from which fell on 
her in her scarlet gown, her bright hair, 
glittering eyes, and parted lips, sensitive 
with unspoken promises ; and on the girl, 
sombre and still, her eyes wide opened and 
the presentiment of a coming tragedy 
lending impressiveness to her non-impress- 
ive personality. The old building, so 
vast that its few tenanted rooms were 
only so many oases in the desert of its 
loneliness and gloom, was pregnant with 
shadows and haunted by strange sounds. 
A fitting home for the irl and her color- 
less existence, but a strange choice for the 
woman witu her vivacity and life. 

The latter shivered, for the first time 
since her advent subject to her environ- 
ment. 

“Come ?” she said inquiringly to the 
girl, and pushed the door open. 

The girl followed, still quiet and im- 
pressive. The woman fluttered about the 
room, lighting a lamp here, arranging a 
curtain there, but with an unwonted ner- 
vousness, while the girl stood in the centre 
of the apartment waiting for her to turn. 

She turned at last, the final excuse for 
evading the girl’s eye gone, and they 
stood facing each other curiously, ex- 
pectantly, as they had stood the first day 
of their acquaintance. 

The abnormal relaxation which gave to 
the girl’s slight frame an insignificance 
and timidity had, for the moment, been 
replaced by assertion and strength. She 
was energized by the consciousness of her 
wrongs, and for once the woman, even 
against her will, looked at her in ad- 
miration. She seemed about to speak— 
to assert, condemn, denounce—when, sud- 
denly, her mood changed. Nature pre- 
dominated over artifice, and, overcome 
by the knowledge of her own weakness 
and powerlessness, she sank at the wo- 
man’s feet, clasping her knees and break- 
. ing into pitiful sobs. She cried as one 

cries to whom tears are well known ; to 


\ whom life has brought more tears than 


smiles — the low, sobbing cries of the 
broken-hearted ; not the strangling, shak- 
ing sobs of the novice. The woman watch- 
ed her, not seeking to disentangle herself, her face immobile, her 
eyes unmoved, as she had watched her once before in the early 
days of their acquaintance, as if she was watching her own dead 
self which had become materialized. Finally the gir] stopped, 
exhausted, but still with covered face. The woman waited. 
She had expected vituperation, and this submission found her 
unprepared. 

At length the girl spoke. With a pitiful little catch in her 
voice she looked up, the blue eyes dimmed with tears, and said, 
while her fingers clutched each other nervously: 

‘* Oh, be good to me, be good tome! He is all I have.’ 

The woman caught her by the arm and, half-angrily, pulled 
her to her feet and then to the divan. 

“You will make yourself sick,” she ejaculated ; and then, 
more as if she was talking to that ‘‘ old self” whose presence, 
not the girl, made her indignant, ‘‘ You are a fool—a little 
fool ; there is no man living worth such tears as you have just 
shed.” 

But the woman’s philosophy did not touch the girl. 

‘* Don’t take him away from me,” was her only response 
‘* You don’t need him and I do.” 

‘* You speak as if I owned him,” the woman answered, with 
her shrill voice raised. ‘*‘ What is he to me,or Ito him? There 
has been a foolish flirtation—that is all. Do you expect to keep 
him tied to your apron-strings forever ? Can’t he look at any 


, 


one else ?” 

The woman talked rapidly—talked against time—for she was 
trying to regain her superficiality, which the girl and her dead 
self had destroyed; trying to convince herself as well as the girl 
that what she said was true—that there had been only a harm- 
less flirtation instead of the bald, unpleasant fact that the harm- 
less flirtation was only a prelude to a tragedy which meant the 
wreck of the girl’s life, and possibly her own or Jim’s. 

The girl was not convinced. Love’s intuition is far-reaching. 
‘* What is it going to be ?’ she asked, and turned so as to read 
her face. 

The woman could not meet that pure, searching gaze, and her 
own eyes fell. Suddenly she slipped from the divan, crossed the 
floor hurriedly, and disappeared into the inner room. She 
wanted to think, to shut out the girl’s pleading accents and 
reproachful glance, but the voice followed her, rang in her 
unwilling ears, would not be shut out. ‘‘ What was it going 
to be ?” 

It would have been such an easy matter a month before. It 
would mean simply a giving up which was no sacrifice—a drop- 
ping from her list of conquests of a profitless flirtation, when her 


life was full of such trivialities—but that was a month ago. To 
day it meant something different. It meant that, for the first 
time since one man had left her to sound the depths of despair, 
her soul had been touched by the softening influence of love ; a 
love whose object was unworthy, whose ingredients were pas- 
sion, vanity, and selfishness, but, such as it was, was the nearest 
approach to that sublime sentiment of which she was capable. 
He had aroused in her a longing and an overwhelming desire 
which time would surely destroy, but which daily meetings kept 
alive, and which was, for the present, the ruling motive of her 
life. 

To give him up meant martyrizing herself on the altar of 
sacrifice, and for whom? Fora girl who had drifted into her 
life and would drift away again, leaving scarcely a remem- 
brance of her uninteresting personality. 

There are moments in health, as well as when death ap- 
proaches, that the whole past is thrown on the white curtain 
of consciousness by the magic camera of memory. Such a mo- 
ment was hers. In a flash she saw all her follies and mistakes, 
and realized the ineradicable nothingness of the days gone. 
Should she add one more to the already too long list of errors ; 
or was this a turning-point, an opportunity given her to repair 
and redeem much that she wished forgotten—that she had tried 
in vain to forget ? The heavy folds of the portiére did not shut 
out the girl’s sobs. She could hear them growing slower, deeper, 
then stopping. Her heart beat in unison with them. She looked 
up suddenly and caught her reflection in a three-fold mirror. 
Her eyes were wet, her hair ruffled. She looked worn, old; 
passé. She gazed at the tripled face as if it were that of a 
stranger. What right, it seemed to say, had she to stand in the 
way of the girl’s happiress ? She had lived her little day, and, 
because it had been a mistake, was that a reason for blighting 
another’s ? Could she condemn a sister to tread the path into 
which she had been forved ? Why should she dally with the 
aftermath of passion and prevent another from reaping the full, 
rich harvest ? 

The seconds glided into minutes. She arose and passed into 
the presence of the girl. 

On her way she stopped to arrange the hanging folds of a 
draped scarf, and when she had finished she was once more her- 
self, piquant, superficial, with no trace of the storm through 
which she had passed ; once more the woman whom the girl had 
always known, who faced the world with a bright stare of dis- 
dain or mockery, and who kept her mauvaises quarts d’heures 
for the inner room. 

She perched airily on the edge of the divan. ‘‘ Weare very 
foolish, I think,” she commenced, treating the subject as a baga- 
telle not deserving the consideration it had already received. 
‘* There are so many men,”—and she waved her hands with an 
expansive gesture toward the various photographs of her mas- 
culine friends which adorned the apartment. ‘I don’t want 
him.” She said this with a smile, condescending and reassur- 
ing. ‘*‘ And, besides, he don’t want me.” The smile became more 
reassuring, less condescending. ‘‘They are all moths, you 
know: a little sparkle, a little life attracts them, and they flut- 
ter about us, but there is no real feeling. It is the little, quiet, 
gentle girls like you whom they truly love.” 

The woman told the lie unflinchingly, knowing that she had 
but to say the word, to weave the web more closely, to hold the 
asked-for favors a little higher, and men like Jim would stay 
at her worldly-wise feet forever, or until she kicked them away, 
and just so long would the little, quiet, gentle ones remain for- 
gotten and outranked. 

“No, I don’t want him. I have too many men now, and 
there has been nothing between us, and never will be.” 

She spoke the last phrases so firmly that they carried convic- 
tion. There was a moment of silence while the girl tried to gain 
control of the great wave of gratitude and relief that was en- 
gulfing her ; then she threw herself into the woman’s arms and 
murmured, as her head sank on the woman’s shoulder: ‘* You 
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are so good.” The woman smiled—her fine, satirical smile— 
which told so little, concealed so much. 

She wondered what the men who fluttered about her, tempt- 
ing, trying, disbelieving her, would say if they could hear the 
simple outpourings of this young soul. She wondered what the 
women, who drew their skirts aside, would think of this naive 
declaration. 

“* You are so good.” The phrase floated about the room as 
they remained heart to heart in an embrace thrilling with the 
passionate emotions of renunciation and gratitude. It was the 
solemn epitaph of an unselfish act and lingered in their ears 
long after it was spoken. 

When the girl went down the corridor her soft foot-falls, 
echoing in the silence, seemed like an accompaniment to the 
monosyllables, repeated over and over again. 

‘* You are so good.” The woman listened a long time to this 
imaginary repetition; then lay face downward on the soft 
cushions of the divan, and, for the first time in many years, 
wept. 

* * * * * 

She had promised to meet Jim at the ‘“‘L” station. He was 
there, and walked up and down impatiently, his fingers fum- 
bling his watch, as minute after minute passed and she did not 
come. Could anything have happened? Was there a misun- 
derstanding? Surely she had not expected him to call at the 
room and run the risk of encountering the girl. He remem- 
bered emphasizing the hour, so that they would have plenty of 
time for dinner before the theatre. He scanned the faces of the 
passengers and started to meet one or two, tricked by some fan- 


* * * 
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himself into it, giving her address to the driver. He cursed 
furiously at every blockade, at every unnecessary delay, at 
every jolt that irritated him into a consciousness of existence. 
It was not until he entered the long corridor and walked toward 
her door that he realized his condition, and that it was necessary 
to pull himself together in order not to betray his agitation. 

He passed the girl’s room and breathed a sigh of relief, then 
tapped at the woman’s door. A moment, then ‘‘ Come in.” He 
opened the door and stepped inside. She was there, standing in 
front of a mirror. She was gowned in a loose robe of yellow 
silk with dashes of scarlet about it, and was trying on a tiny 
toque of jet with humming-birds and roses perched on it, turn- 
ing her head this way and that, watching the effect of full-face, 
three-quarters, and profile. At his entrance she turned and 
looked at him carelessly, as she might have glanced at a messen- 
ger-boy, or a man with a bill—her béte noire. 

** Oh, it is you ?” 

“Yes, it is 7.” Jim looked and felt bewildered. Was she 
acting? Was it real? Had he offended her? He waited a 
moment, then stammered, all his bravado gone, ‘‘ I have been 
waiting for you ; did you forget ?” 

‘‘ Forget? No,” and she laughed satirically. ‘No, I did 
not forget.” She paused, and Jim, who was eagerly studying 
her face, saw her eyes fall on a telegram which was spread out 
on the table before her. 

She stepped forward, took it up, re-read it, and then glanced 
at him with a questioning scow] on her forehead, as if debating 
whether or not to tell him. It was a dainty bit of acting, and 
Jim was deceived. He began to feel better. Perhaps, after all 
he had wronged her. The telegram was prima- 
facie evidence. It must contain important 
news. He was not only willing but anxious to 
forgive her. 

Just as he had arrived at this amicable con- 
clusion she handed the dispatch to him. 

There were only a few words on it: ‘* Will 
be around to see you this evening.” It was 
signed ‘* Reynolds.” 

‘* What does it mean?” Jim’s voice was rais- 
ed, and he struck the yellow paper furiously 
with his clinched hand. He felt as he had felt 
on the elevated platform when the thought first 
came to him that she was fooling him. 

‘““What does it mean? Are you throwing 
me over for that fellow Reynolds ?” 

She looked amazed, then annoyed, at his 
vehemence. 

‘If you put it that way.” 

“If I put it that way? How else can I put 
it?” And Jim recited his grievances. 

She was not moved by the recital of her 
shortcomings. She looked only bored, as 
though anxious to get through with what was 
an unpleasant interview. 

‘‘T am sorry to have to offend either of you, 
but if I must offend one, why, it can’t be Rey- 
nolds.” 

“Why can’t it be Reynolds?’ And Jim 
struck the paper again as though he were strik- 
ing his rival. ‘* You told me that you were free 
—that no man had the right to say ‘Come’ or 
‘Go.’ Is that another lie ?” 

‘*You are brutally frank and you force me 
to be so, too. Some men would have been con- 
tent with the hint you have received, but you— 
you must pursue explanations to the bitter end.” 

‘You are right. I demand an explanation.” 

‘Well, have it ; not because you demand it, 
but because I am tired of this. I am free. I 
am subject to no man’s dictation, but I do not 
choose to offend Reynolds, for he has money, 
and a good deal of it. You have none. That 
is all. It is very simple.” 

She acted her part well, and Jim was de- 
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Southern Men in New York. 


THE interesting article by Virginia Taliaferro, in LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, on Northern men from a Southern standpoint induces 
me to make these remarks on Southern men in New York, the 
only place in which I have observed them. What I say is not 
in answer to Miss Taliaferro, but by way of rejoinder. 

It is difficult to study any live creature outside of its natural 
habitat. The only chance most of us have to observe Southern 
men is in New York City, where they inevitably respond to and 
are acted upon by its complex life. On his native heath we are 
assured that he is graceful in person, suave in manner, chivalrous 
in spirit. These make a combination of traits that might well 
excite enthusiasm in those who know the Southerner, and stim- 
ulate interest in those who do not. That New York City con- 
tained so large a proportion of men so endowed wes indeed a 
cheering thought. 

When the first Southerner came into view it was an exciting 
moment. His lineage corresponded to the most exacting ideal 
of a people geographically well born. He wore a cutaway coat, 
spoke of most things he liked as exquisite, placing the accent 
where my training did not approve, and paid me flattering at- 
tention, while addressing me as ‘*ma’am.” These details which 
I carefully note are not insignificant. There is a smartness of 
aspect, a sense of careful grooming, which enters unconsciously 
into the serious judgment of men among the women of my class. 
There are words which seem to reflect certain aspects of char- 
acter. 

Moreover, it was easy to perceive that the flattering attri- 
butes he accorded me were in texture the habit of the man, 
which he wore jauntily as he might his hat. In them personally 
I had no part. Only the most fatuous woman could have ac- 
cepted his honeyed speech and indescribable wave of the hand—a 
gesture purely sectional, I have found—as evidence of any appre- 
ciation of my personal traits, which, believe me, might reasona- 
bly have hoped for some recognition. This insincerity, in addi- 
tion, seemed to intimate a certain lack of perception on my part. 
The adventure, on the whole, appeared to be a failure. 

No one would be so silly as to think that all Southern men 
are alike, any more than all cows or all dogs are alike. But, 
after long and continued study, after the methods which science 
approves and applies to all organized life, and which are con- 
sequently applicable to Southern men, the differences between 
them are of another sort. The genus homo ‘infra lineum Mason 
et Dixon” is marked by a certain naivete in dress and speech, a 
certain appreciation of values that we do not recognize, and a 
certain attitude of devotion that is the reverse of flattering. 
according to our Northern ideas. 

But it is the Southern man as he is acted upon by city life 
that is of most concern, for with him we have most todo. Of 
all the men who come from far and near to conquer this great 
town the Southern man makes the most complete surrender. 
The Western man, eager, alert to see and know, keeps himself 
in abeyance until he feels his ground. The Southern man, full 
of confidence, believing in his own superiority and that of his ox 
and ass and all that is his, extends to us first his own personality, 
his own methods, and the views of the place where he was born. 

If he advertises for a hall room, a typewriter, or a partner in 
business or pleasure, he signs himself ** Southerner,” full of faith 
in the pleasing idea the word calls forth. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of another man with equal right signing himself ‘* West- 
erner ” or ‘* Massachusetts.” 

But when the stress of action comes no man abandons his 
position more absolutely. This is not immediate. For some 
time he is bewildered as to why his lineage, his native graces, his 
birthplace, do not count for more. The word ‘gentleman ” is 
frequently on his lips ; he has long since changed that cutaway 
coat of shiny cloth for a smart and simple continuity of color 
which he calls a ‘* Prince Albert,” while others of less historical 
knowledge are content to call it a frock ; he no longer *‘ hands” 
the ladies up and down and in and out, and he also forbears to 
lift their elbows over the crossings. Yet he does not arrive at 
the place for which he has believed himself socially destined. 

There is a disdain of money for itself that one may believe at- 
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i ceived. He did not notice that she had not  taches to the Southerner on his native heath. It is a mistake, 
: looked at him since she commenced to talk; however, to believe it inheres in the Southern character, or it 
that her eyes always glanced beyond—over his would more easily withstand the friction of city life. 
shoulder or at her feet. Actress she was, but ‘*T hate your town ; it is making snobs of my people,” said a 
ae be not actress enough to meet the scornful eyes of | newly-arrived Southerner of the old school from Paris, where 
\a' [Ot my ras ey. the man she loved. he had exiled himself. It is a fact that when a Southern man 
i ' F The audacity of her explanation staggered has relinquished his belief in the potentiality of his person and 
him. He did not reply, but no words could de- section, his worship of the gods of the New-Yorker’s idolatry 
‘“NO WORDS COULD DESCRIBE THE UTTER CONTEMPT OF HIS GLANCE scribe the utter contempt of his glance and _ exceeds that of the adventurers—using the word in the good cld 
AND ATTITUDE.” attitude. A moment—then, ‘“‘Curse you!” a  sense—of any other part of the country. The Western man is 
slam of the door, and he was gone. in for the game. Neither his character nor his manner is 
cied resemblance. His face grew red and he breathed hard. He She had read his character well. Excuses, delays, coquetry affected by the struggle except to his advantage. 
went to the end of the platform and leaned over the rail, look- would have been of no avail. Only a blow to his vanity and But a Southern man, while he loses much of the fine edge of 
ing into the street below. Did she mean to foolhim? No; he self-esteem could have answered her purpose. She had done _ his courtesy, does not seem proportionately to gain. The attract 
could not, would not, believe it. He recalled the glance she had more than the girl required, more even than the most exacting ive figure of the imagination caracoling on his horse down the 
given him, the touch of her lingering fingers, and her whispered censor could demand ; for she had separated herself not only lane, making love languid afternoons on Southern galleries, del- 
promise to spend the evening away from the questioning pres- from the man’s life, but even from his thoughts. icately sensitive to his honor, I have seen in New York drawing- 
ence of the girl ; alone with him, with no one to restrain their She sat a long time, thinking of the might-have-been and of rooms loud, self-assertive ; in his life, social and public, laying 
glances or their speech. the curtain she had drawn between herself andit, Everything hold right and left on people and things that may help to con- 
: His vows to the girl were forgotten. Of the future he did in the future looked blank, stale, profitless. Life was no differ- struct his fortunes, unmindful of benefits achieved here, in the 
i! not think. For this one evening he wanted her; to see her ent ; she was no different, and yet everything seemed changed. hope of benefits to come there. 
coquettish graces displayed for his entertainment ; tohear her She felt like the conqueror to whom victory comes laden with He is not frank in poverty ; but he is lavish with a swagger. 
qi light laughter and sparkling conversation, and then to touch the dying groans of all he holds dear. I have observed him take the second Miss Croesus and her 
her lips and hands at parting. After? Well, there was always * * * * * * * * mamma to the theatre in a carriage, but little Hattie Moul- 
an ‘‘after,” of course. He pushed the thought away. Conse- There was a sound of flying feet down the corridor. The trie, of Sumter Court, with ill grace in the street-cars ; when 
quences seldom troubled him, and thé woman was not one cal- door was thrown open and _the girl stood before her, radiant with to have treated her as he treited Miss Croesus would have sent 
culated to make a man change bis indifference to results. happiness, with the “light that never was on land or sea” in her — him, a gallant figure, down the corridors of her memory for all 
So he waited in a burning impatience, for which he cursed _ blue eyes, and a secret waiting to be told on her parted lips. time. As for Miss Croesus, what was the carriage to her, and the 
q himself, but which he could not help. He thought of a thousand She threw herself at the woman’s feet. champagne at supper, but bad form ? 
| excuses for her, and then blamed her a thousand times. Illness, **T need not have troubled you last night. Itis all right. It But my last indictment, added more in sorrow than in anger, 
accidents, the girl with her tragic face, each in turn controlled always has been all right. Jim’—and she raised a glorified is indeed the worst. The Southern men seem to lose their viril- 
his imagination, to be dispossessed as some new reason sprang face—‘‘has just been in, and we are to be married right away. ity in transplanting. The one thing we Northern women have 
into being to account for the delay which at length reached ab- He says he can wait no longer ; that he thas waited too long al- _ held to their credit, and with some reproach toward our calmer- 
normal limits. Hecould stand itno longer. Hewouldgotober ready. Oh, I am so happy!” She was thrilling with ecstasy. pulsed brothers and husbands, was the respect the Southerner 
room and find out. What if he did meet the girl? Whatdidit Her soul seemed fairly starting from her body—the poor, pa- was supposed to demand for his person and that of his woman- 
.watter now ? He must see the woman, hear from her lips that tient body that had hungered and thirsted so long. kind. 
she could not or did not want to come. Something he must The woman touched her hair gently. ‘I told you that you Alas! one finds that he takes his snub like anybody else, con- 
) hear or he would go mad, were wrong ; that he loved you, and only you, and that he was tents himself with ‘‘ You’re another,” and hurries on. 
There was a cab at the foot of the elevated stairs. Hethrew faithful and good.” THE END, Ruta WInNsLow, 
ii 
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Watching the Prize-fight Bulletins. 





Photograph by J. Burton. 


UntTIL the news was stale of the recent prize-fight between Fitzsimmons and Corbett in Nevada, an exhibition which put the final seal of disgrace upon a State which, at best, has 


nothing to be proud of, we have had nothing to say on the subject, for we did not wish in any way to contribute to sustaining the very unwholesome excitement. 
whole country took ‘‘ half a day off ” to get the first news from the prize-ring shows that we are very like our English cousins in our fondness for fighting-men. 


But the fact that the 
The naval captains, like 


Nelson, who reveled in gore and counted fighting on a deck slippery with blood a sweet employment, and the bruisers of the prize-ring are the popular heroes in England to-day, and 
. 


they have been for many generations. 
that of any other public men. 


this crowd it is likely there were twenty thousand persons. 


For this we have the authority of both Stevenson and Lang. 


Another, half as large, was in Herald Square. 


And so to-day in this country our prize-fighters can attract an attention surpassing 
Above is a picture of the crowd, or rather a part of the crowd, that filled City Hal) Park and stretched across to the Tribune and the World buildings. In 
This was one of many such crowds in various parts of the town. 


For several 


hours traffic was stopped in Park Row, in Sixth Avenue, and in Broadway, so that the people might get quick news from this gladiatorial contest on the other side of the continent. 


Re-awakened Greece. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PREMIER DELYANNIS ON THE CRISIS IN 
CRETE. 

SINCE my arrival in Athens, the Ist of March, I have found 
myself in the midst of a frenzy of excitement. Words, I fear, 
cannot convey an idea of the state of affairs in Greece. From 
Patras to Athens, a ten hours’ ride by rail, I saw at each station 
what appeared to be the whole population of the adjoining vil- 
lages surrounding the telegraph-offices, anxiously awaiting the 
latest news, and shouting wildly whenever a bulletin was issued. 

On the 3d instant I was introduced to Monsieur Delyannis, 
the prime minister of Greece, and the man who, with King 
The prime minister spoke frankly 
At the beginning 


George, is defying Europe. 
and openly on the great question of the day. 
of the conversation, something having been said about justice, 
he exclaimed : 

** Justice and truth ! 
ernments do not respect either ? 
Parliament, the under-secretary, answering to an interpolation, 
declared that the British government had not received the note 
of protest against the bombardment at Canea, which we have 
addressed to the Powers, and which was given to the foreign 
They may not have read 


How can one expect them, when gov- 
Only yesterday, in the British 


office by our minister in London. 
our note, but I do not see how they could say that they did not 
receive it.” 

I then requested his Excellency to state his position, and that 
of Greece, toward Crete and the Powers. 

‘*T shall gladly do so,” said Monsieur Delyannis. ‘‘ You know 
the great importance of Crete, as a large and beautiful country; 
yet it is not the value of the island which interests us, but its 
brave, unfortunate, suffering, long-oppressed population, our 
Crete was independent in 1829 for a short time, but 


brothers. 
when the kingdom of Greece came into existence the Powers 
placed Crete once more under the suzerainty of the sultan. 
Since then innumerable insurrections have taken place in the 
island. Every now and then we would be shocked by the news 
of atrocities committed by the Turks ; whole villages set on fire, 
men murdered, women outraged and killed. Imagine the effect 
produced on our population ! 

‘¢ There is even a more serious consideration—that of Groek 
finances. Every year thousands of Cretans, escaped from the 
sanguinary yoke of the Mussulmans, land in Greece, most of 
them ill or wounded, without clothes and without food. We 
must look after them, provide for them. It has cost us millions. 


At the present time we have twenty-eight thousand refugees, 


and it costs us thirty thousand francs a day to take care of 
them. 

‘* How can we be expected to pay anything on the national 
debt, when the fatal policy of Europe forces us into such ex- 
penses ¢ We cannot possibly balance our budget. Daily we 
are receiving letters from bond-holders, protesting against our 
spending money for Crete. Yet what can we do ?” 

‘Tt is claimed in many quarters that Greece has incited the 
last troubles in Crete—in short, that the Mussulmans did not kill 
the Christians, but were attacked by them.” 

‘* It is false—absolutely false. On the contrary, we have been 
preaching peace and patience. When reforms were grant- 
ed to Crete by the sultan, last year, we, in the hope that he 
would keep his word, acted as his gendarmes and maintainers 
of peace in the island. Just when the reforms were to be ap- 
plied, an order from the sultan’s palace was received in Crete, 
ordering a new slaughtering of Christians, and from one end of 
the country to the other they were butchered. Europe sent 
men-of-war to Canea, and, following their example, Greece sent 
two ships, with the sole idea of protecting her citizens. We 
heard then that Turkey was sending her torpedo-boats to Crete, 
and in order to protect our own ships we ordered our torpedoes 
out. In spite of the presence of foreign men-of-war, the killing 
and murdering went ou ; and, anarchy reigning supreme, we 
landed a force to protect not only the Christians, but the Mus- 
sulmans as well. To restore peace in both camps was our aim. 
What was the reply of the great Powers to this humanitarian 
effort ? Europe landed soldiers, too, and prevented our work 
of pacification. They blockaded the island and bombarded it, 
and under their direct protection and auspices Turkish soldiers 
formed columns in the very zone which had been declared 
neutral, They not only blockaded Crete, but blockaded our 
troops as well. 

‘+ As for our king, his policy is to give expression to the will 
of the people of the entire nation. The enterprise originated in 
the heart of the people ; it was sympathy for the suffering of a 
people of the same blood, language, and religion. Surely, you 
will allow our beloved king to be as humane as his subjects.” 

‘* Is it possible for Greece to give up ?” 

‘‘No; impossible. The people will never allow it.” 

‘* You consider it impossible to recall the troops from Crete ?” 

‘* Yes ; absolutely impossible.” 

‘* What if the Powers use force ?”’ 

‘‘ The Powers will then have to conquer us. But one thing is 
certain, and that is that the withdrawing of the Greek troops 
from Crete would be the signal for the most frightful massacres 


the island has yet seen. Europe is responsible for all the lives 
lost in the past few weeks, and if thousands more are murdered 
it will be her fault.” 

‘¢ Supposing the Powers should force you out of Crete, is it 
not your intention to force upon Turkey the war which Europe is 
trying to avoid, by marching your troops across the frontier ?” 

To this question the prime minister did not answer at once ; 
he seemed to hesitate for a second, and then said : 

‘¢ Even if it be not the intention of the government, we would 
probably be compelled to do so by the people. You must under- 
stand that we cannot ignore the will of the nation under such 
terrible circumstances. And it would probably mean not alone 
a war between Greece and Turkey, as it seems certain that other 
countries—Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro—would come forward 
in an attempt to take what they claim belongs to them.” 

**Ts not this what Europe is afraid of—and the reason why 
the great Powers object to Greece taking Crete—the fear that 
the other Balkan States may revolt ?” 

‘*That is what Europe pretends to be anxious to avoid, but I 
believe the Powers are mistaken. I think that the occupation of 
Crete by Greece, far from bringing about a general war in the 
Balkans, would, on the contrary, assure peace.” 

‘* How is it, your Excellency, that diplomatic relations have 
not been broken off by Turkey? Greece has not declared war, 
it is true, but I believe it to be claimed by authorities on inter- 
national law that, for a state of war to exist, it is not necessary 
to declare it, but that beginning of hostilities between two coun- 
tries is considered equal to a declaration of war. This being the 
case, there is at present a state of war between Greece and Tur 
key, Greek troops having attacked and defeated Turkish sol 
diers, and a Greek man-of-war having fired on a Turkish trans- 
port.” 

Monsieur Delyannis smiled and answered simply: 

‘* Oh, it is very clever on the part of the sultan ; very clever, 
indeed.” 

Here I called his attention to the reports that the Powers will 
probably make the sultan give to Crete its autonomy. The 
island would have a Turkish governor, but would be governed 
by a parliament which would undoubtedly vote the annexation 
of Crete to Greece at the first sitting. 

** Would not that satisfy Greece, and could not the Greeks 
afford to wait a while longer ?” I asked. 

‘* No,” answered the prime minister ; ‘‘ such an arrangement 
would not satisfy Greece. Elections taking place under a Turk- 
ish goverpor would be a farce. Such a solution is impossible.” 

A. B. DE GUERVILLE. 
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firs. Annie Besant 
and Her Mission. 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, the famous theosophist organizer and 


teacher, comes to us directly from India to make what will be 
her fourth lecturing tour in tr United States. She represented 


oe 
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at the head of the society since its foundation. The late Mr. 
Judge was its vice-president. Mr. Judge’s somewhat sensa 
tional policy, while acting in this capacity, brought upon him the 
charges of fraud formulated by Mrs. Besant, and the trouble 
culminated in his secession from the society, followed by a 
large number of the organized chapters, particularly the Amer- 
ican ones. Upon the death of Mr. Judge, one year ago, the 


MRS, ANNIE BESANT. 
Copyrighted photograph by Hollinger & Rockey, 518 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the Theosophical Society at the Parliament of Religions in Chi- 
cago, in 1893, since which date she has traveled extensively in 
the East, and has successfully organized a ‘‘ section” of theos- 
ophists in Australasia. 

This peculiarly gifted woman is in her fiftieth year. Her 
hair is now rather silvery than dark ; and what may be called 
the spiritual expression of her face has become intensified to 
a degree strikingly suggestive of a life in which contempla- 
tion predominates over action. The old-time persuasiveness of 
speech, far from having waned, is in more subtle force than 
ever. The limpid clearness of thought and scientific precision 
of phrase, combined with sympathetic spontaneity, which count 
for so much in the charm of her discourse, are especially in 
evidence now that the material side of occultism, so to speak, 
is the subject of popular exposition. Order, system, and self 
control are the mainsprings of her power over others. From 
her precept and example proceeds an impression of the serene 
force of the inevitable. 

Mrs. Besant, moreover, has the genius of organization. Her 

successful work in this line began with ber collaboration with 
Charles Bradlaugh in building up the National Secular Society 
of England, and included the organization, with Mr. Herbert 
3urrows, of the Matchmakers’ Union, which was the pioneer 
female trade-union of the world. Her active connection with 
the Theosophical Society began eight years ago, since which 
time she has contributed more than a score of published works 
to the elementary and ethical series of its propaganda, besides 
lecturing in nearly every country of the civilized globe. 

The Theosephical Society was founded in New York in 1875, 
under the leadership of Madame H. P. Blavatsky, with the 
co-operation of Colonel H. 8. Olcott, Mr. W. Q. Judge, and 
others. The cult of theosophy, being ethical rather than relig 
ious, unless in the universal sense of the latter term, involves no 
specific articles of faith. The scope of the society, therefore, is 
world-wide ; its declared objects being to form the nucleus of a 
universal brotherhood of humanity, and to revive and propa 
gate the ancient knowledge of the mysteries of the universe and 
of man’s nature as handed down by successive lines of teachers 
or ‘* masters,” embodying the fundamental truths which under- 
lie all religions, philosophies, and sciences. In 1879 the society 
transferred its headquarters to India, whence its work is mainly 
directed to-day. The present epoch of its literary activity, 
however, dates from the visit of Madame Blavatsky to London in 
1887. It was two years after this that Mrs. Besant’s identifica- 
tion with the theosophists began. Colonel Olcott has remained 


American branch of his followers chose for their leader and 
teacher Mrs. Katherine A. Tingley, and inaugurated their pres- 
ent ‘‘ crusade ” in Europe and the East. Inasmuch as the seces- 
sionists are divided from the original society on a question of 
policy only, and both are working practically to establish the 
same ideas, it is still the hope of Mrs. Besant that their differ 
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ences may be adjusted. In the meantime she continues her 
work on the old lines, apparently with no reference to dispute 
or aggression. 

‘‘The aim of my lectures,” says Mrs. Besant, ‘‘is to gain 
first the serious attention, then the interest and confidence, of a 
materialistic and somewhat cynical public, in matters that are 
not so exclusively occult as has been supposed. To this end, I 
am trying a novel experiment, which consists in illustrating ny 
exposition of certain phases of theosophy by means of the stere- 
opticon. In this way I project upon the illuminated screen a 
visible representation of what is called the human aura. The 
aura may be defined as the effect resultant from the vibration 
of waves of psychic ether emanating from the invisible bodies 
clothing a human individuality. It is known to physics that 
the effects of light, sound, and color are produced by vibrations. 
The vibrations are in themselves invisible, and become apparent 
to the eye only through the medium of materialization. In the 
same way, every human body is surrounded by an invisible 
pyschic cloud of magnetic vibrations, upon which are projected 
the spiritual and moral emotions of the individual, in what may 
be termed chromatic shades, visible to the clairvoyant eye. These 
aur vary according to the state of development of the individ- 
ual, just as the colors visible to the material eye vary with the 
etheric conditions of light. Through countless ages the soul of 
man has evolved from dull sense towards the infinite fineness of 
spirit, while his body has evolved through graduating forms 
from the primeval chaos. This evolution of the soul, and its 
corresponding effects upon the human aura, is what I endeavor 
to symbolize in concrete form by my stereopticon illustrations. 
Naturally, the temptation is irresistible for some newspaper re- 
porters to announce that I am showing ghost pictures. I do 
not mind this particularly, so long as I can interest my audi 
ences to the degree of persuading them to think upon these 
things for themselves. Symbolism is only a tentative effort 
towards expressing the inexpressible.” 

Replying to an inquiry about India, in which ancient country 
she lives during half the year, and whence she has newly come, 
Mrs. Besant said : 

‘* My work there is in the continuance of that so splendidly 
begun by Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, of turning the 
heart of the Indian youth towards spiritual ideals. Incidentally 
[ have been enabled to secure important reforms in the educa- 
tion and training of girls, and to abolish from some schools the 
beginnings of vivisection, introduced through misdirected influ- 
ences of Western ‘ progress.’ 

‘* Latterly, we have been occupied with more material mat- 
ters, in the famine and plague-stricken districts. In Bombay, 
our Dr. Richardson, an Englishman, and two Indian members 
of our society—one a Hindoo, the other a Parsee—have been 
foremost in helping the sick and destitute. Colonel Olcott 
himself is working as a member of the famine relief committee 
at Madras. At their convention in Benares last October, our 
Indian branches, of which we have in full work one hundred 
and eleven, took active measures for aiding the famine sufferers, 
and, with the money sent by English theosophists, are accom- 
plishing good results by their personal labor. 

‘*No one who knows the country,” she added, in conclusion, 
‘* denies the fact that theosophy has finally stemmed the tide of 
modern materialism that twenty years ago threatened to sub- 
merge India.’ 

Most portraits of Mrs. Besant fail to suggest either the medi- 
tative grace of her features in repose, or the winning animation 
of her smile. Her dress is picturesquely simple, consisting of 
soft white silk, with the chuddar, or shawl, thrown over one 
shoulder, after the fashion of the Indian women. On the third 
finger of the left hand she wears the famous sigvet-ring of 
Madame Blavatsky—an Oriental onyx, engraved with the sym- 
bolical device of the double triangle, and the Sanskrit word 
Sat, signifying the Divine Existence. 

Altogether, the English teacher presents a noble and impress 
ive personality, with something of the outward semblance of 
what one might look for in a living champion of the ideal amid 
a sensual and material age. 

HENRY TYRRELL. 
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A Theosophical Institute. 


NEAR San Diego, in California, a section of the followers of Madame Blavatsky have laid the corner-stone of a ‘‘ School 
for the Lost Mysteries of Antiquity.” At the head of this enterprise is Mrs, Katherine A. Tingley, who has recently returned 
from a pilgrimage around the world in search of knowledge, and incidentally also for the purpose of uniting the followers of 
the late W. Q. Judge, who since the death of Madame Blavatsky have divided their allegiance, some of them having remained 
under the leadership of Colonel Olcott. This picture shows the ceremony of laying the corner-stone. 
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Storms and Disasters at Sea. 


THE wild March winds are more than a meteorological figure, 
to those who sail the sea. Mariners dread the tempestuous 
month, which in these latitudes seldom fails to strew the shores 
with wreckage, and to add to the list of vessels sent to sea and 
never heard of again. The present season has proved no excep- 
tion. The foundering of the French line steamship Ville de St. 
Nazaire, off Cape Hatteras, on March 7th, marks the vear with 
a fatality comparable to those of the Drummond Castle last 
spring, the Elbe in 1895, and the Colina, of the Pacific Coast 
line, about the same time. 

The St. Nazaire sailed from New York on Saturday, March 
6th, bound for the West Indies, with ten passengers and a crew 
of seventy men, commanded by Captain Paul Jaqueneau. The 
gale of Saturday increased to a tempest, in which the old ship 
labored heavily, and by Sunday night it became evident that 
she was doomed. Before daylight the next morning, forty- 
eight hours after leaving New York, the order was given to 
man the life-boats, eight in number. Four of these were crushed 
or swept away in the attempts to lower them. The other four 
got off safely, with the eighty souls from the wreck. The larg- 
est life-boat was given to the passengers, amongst whom were a 
woman and her four children. The other passengers followed, 
then Captain Jules Berri, the inspector-general of the steamship 
company. In less than a minute more than twenty of the crew 
crowded into this same boat, making thirty-seven in all. Pro- 
visions and water were hard to get aboard the boat, and only 
what was at hand was loaded in. This big boat got very little 
This boat was to be the leader. The others were to stay near 
her. The boats put off, and almost before they were fairly 
clear of her the Ville St. Nazaire rolled in the trough of the sea, 
pitched forward, and sank. 

The four boats soon became separated in the darkness and 
storm, and saw no more of one another. The large one was 
picked up by the schooner Hilda, on March 14th, seven days 
after the wreck. Of the thirty-seven persons the boat had con- 
tained when she left the steamer, there were but four survivors, 
and four dead bodies. One of the survivors was Captain Berri, 
whose story of the agonies of those seven days and nights in the 
open boat, without provisions, is appalling. He says: ‘* The 
little food we had in the boat was soaked in salt water, but it 
was not from lack of food that we suffered so much as from 
lack of water. The thirst of those at the oars was something 
frightful. They kept pulling away until their poor, swollen 
tongues hung out of their mouths, and all the while the stare in 
their eyes grew more and more awful to look upon. Then, sud- 
denly, an oar would hang idly in its lock, there would be a 
splash in the water, and some poor devil had found a grave in 
the ocean. It was really a relief to those who were left in the 
boat to have those who could hold out no longer jump over- 
board. When some of those left died in the boat and we had 
not the strength to throw them overboard, the sight of them 
lying there dead before our eyes came near driving the rest of 
us mad.” 

The North German Lloyd steamer Kaiser Wilhelm arrived in 
the port of New York last week, with the intelligence that she 
had been signaled in mid-ocean by the British ** tramp ” steamer 
Yanariva, bound for Glasgow, and having on board sixteen sur- 
vivors from the St. Nazaire. This accounts for one, and perhaps 
two, of the missing life-boats. 

On Saturday, March 20th, the clipper-ship 7. F. 
towed into the port of New York by the British oil-tank steamer 
Kasbek, The Oakes had been long since given up as lost. She 
had made the phenomenally long passage of two hundred and 
fifty-nine days from Hong-Kong, China, which port she left on 
July 4th last, and she brought a thrilling story of storm and 
calm, of peril and rescue, that surpasses fiction. The Kasbek 
found her helpless in a storm about three hundred miles south- 
east of Sandy Hook. She had rounded Cape Horn on the 17th 
of last December. When the Kasbek’s men boarded the Oakes 
they found that the ‘‘ only able seaman aboard the ship was a 
woman.” This was Mrs. Reed, the wife of the skipper, and a 
lineal descendant of the Revolutionary heroine, Molly Stark. 
Captain Reed said that every soul of the eighteen aboard, ex- 
cept his wife, was sick with the scurvy, of which five seamen 
had died. 

In the storm of March 23d no less than three vessels went 
ashore within fifty miles of New York. These were the Clyde 
Line steamship Saginaw, near Barnegat ; the schooner Emily 
F. Johnson, at Seabright, New Jersey; and the schooner Wan- 
drian, off Short Beach, Long Island. No lives were lost in these 
mishaps, and it is hoped that all three of the vessels will be got 


Oakes was 


off safely. 


The Boarder and the Sparrow. 


On these early spring mornings, when the process of lighting 
up the world seems delayed and tedious, occupants of top-story 
front rooms, on the warm side of compactly-built streets, are 
wakened by the stir and twitter of birds and a soft fluttering 
and commotion suggestive of spring. 

Up and down the street, all along under the eaves of the 
houses, wisps of straw and ravelings, scraps of string, bits of 
selvedge, hanging from the hollow ornaments just under the 
edge of the roofs, tell where the sparrows have taken up their 
winter quarters, the adjacent telegraph-wires being used as a 
promenade-ground and boulevard for the colony, The wire 
gives sometimes with the tiny weight imposed upon it, and, 
possibly, reminds the birds of the swaying boughs of summer. 

The unpretending little sparrows have only a touch of 
dull gold in their wing-feathers, and that so blended with the 
dusk of their coats as to match exactly the sombre shading of 
the houses and pavements. They are not beautiful and they 
cannot sing. They can only chirp and hop about and fly, but 
their plump cheerfulness under adversity shows a marvelous 
facility for making the best of things. Making the best of 
things—that is what the top-story boarder is doing in rooms 
that show the elastic possibilities of the term ** furnished.” 

Perhaps the boarder bas a flue that brings heat from below 
to one side of his papered wall, and warms himself there, much 
after the fashion of the sparrows who balance themselves on the 
rusty telegraph-wire in default of a leafy bough. The top-story 
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boarder remembers the brown-coated chirpers on snowy, sleety 
days, and fetches a fragment of bread for them when he returns 
from his morning meal. He sprinkles it liberally on the broad 
window-seat outside and never once thinks of the law he is vio- 
lating. 

In the early daylight hours the sparrows are busy darting 
down into the street, investigating the holdings of the garbage- 
barrel before it is carted away. Bits of down, of hair, snips of 
twine, and bits of straw are borne upward, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Browncoat furnish their particularly appropriated hollow with 
such prodigal luxury that an excess of it tumbles over the edge. 

The telegraph-wire is too risky and elevated a promenade- 
ground for any but sober-headed old folks ; the giddy, inexperi- 
enced youngsters will not arrive until later, when safer, if less 
cozy, quarters can be prepared for them. 

‘*It would be folly to try to teach a baby-sparrow to fly 
from that dizzy eminence,” thinks the top-story boarder, as he 
cranes his neck out of his one dwarf window and twists his face 
upward in order to scrutinize his friend’s quarters. ‘I hope no 
over-zealous mother will attempt it.” 

The top-story boarder is as harmless and unobtrusive as the 
sparrows, and the only occasion on which he asserts himself is 
when the maid appears with her brush and pan and proceeds to 
sweep clean the outer window -ledge, all spread with bread- 
crumbs. 

‘*Let them alone. I put them there on purpose,” he cries, 
but in vain ; itis too late ; they have gone below. 

‘Well, Mr. Browncoat may find them by the basement win- 
dows,” he thinks; and the maid decides that this is a queer 
boarder, indeed, and resolves to leave his window-seat unswept 
in future. The top-story boarder takes much interest in the 
sparrow colony, and speculates concerning it in unoccupied mo- 
ments. ‘* What are the rules that govern this winged ten- 
antry ?’ he wonders. ‘* The particular thatched ornament that 
Mr. Browncoat had last year, could he get possession of it again 
without speaking for it in advance? Is there a landlady, or 
janitress, or janitor in charge of these desirable apartments, 
and bas she or he favorites among the tenants? What rent do 
they pay, and what particular hollow under the eaves ranks 
highest in desirability ?”’ If there is no functionary to regulate 
matters he wonders if there was not a grand squabble in the 
autumn for accommodations, and resolves next fall to notice 
how matters go. 

One thing is certain: there is no altercation and disagree- 
ment about ablutionary appliance, about hot and cold water, 
or as to who shall occupy the bath-room first ; wasn’t there at 
least a third of the colony taking their morning shower-bath 
at the fountain in Madison Square when he passed last week ? 
There was snow all over everything, but the little fellows rev- 
eled in the spray as if the month was June instead of March. 
Hardy, healthy little Browncoats ! 

He is thinking thus, propped up against his precious flue, 
that somehow does not radiate the heat on cold, cloudy days 
that he was led to expect ; and plump Mr. Browncoat, who has 
become tame enough to sit without the window-pane, cocks his 
little head on one side, as much as to say: ‘‘I know it all ; how 
stupid you are, not to understand my language!” O. F. G. 


The Levees on the Mississippi. 


THE great floods, which have once more carried ruin and dis- 
aster throughout the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, seem to 
be no respecters of persons and their vested rights, nor does the 
magnitude of the government and its resources appear to appall 
them. Deeds and transfers count for nothing when the bound- 
aries of counties and States are swept away over-night, to say 
nothing of whole farms that go with them. 

By this time many a Mississippi planter, who a few weeks 
ago took to his boat before the rising flood, has returned to 
where his home once was, only to find the greater part of his 
land added to his neighbor’s claim, with a wide stretch of water 
between, barring all dispute. 

In all this havoe the existence of such artificial barriers as 
levees, dams, facines, buttresses, and walled channels seems to 
have served only to keep the anxious river-dwellers in suspense 
before giving way and adding to the fury of the pent-up ele- 
ment. 

Yet these barriers have been under construction since the be- 
ginning of the century, and since the beginning of the century 
the national government has appropriated millions and millions 
of dollars, the sum total of which actually exceeds the number 
of souls counted in this country. Every year the River and 
Harbor Committee of Congress is asked to devote its quota of 
millions from the annual appropriation on that score to the 
Mississippi River Commission, with its corps of army engineers, 
yet the results are so meagre and hopeless that one of the com- 
mission chiefs, in a recent report to the government, advised it 
to keep its money in the Treasury-vaults rather than sink it in 
the resistless floods of a mighty river, as the gold of the Nibel- 
ungen was sunk of yore. 

During the last ten years some forty millions of the govern- 
ment’s money have thus been spent, but the improvements have 
been so temporary in their nature that, in the opinion of the ex- 
perts, at least four hundred million dollars more are needed to 
make a good job of it. After that, they think, forty additional 
millions should be spent each year to keep the finished works in 
good repair. 

‘*What is the use ?” exclaimed one of the government en- 
gineers employed on this task, in the presence of the writer. 
‘* We try to balk a thousand miles of flood with one or two miles 
of improvement, and in most cases the only result is that the 
river spoils the whole job, or, worse still, breaks right through 
behind us. The only good it seems to do is to give employment 
to the needy along the banks. 

This is also the verdict of the highest officers on the com- 
mission, but in the face of the strenuous annual demands of our 

tepresentatives and Senators from the Missouri and Mississippi 
valley States, their counsels have not prevailed, and so the work 
goes merrily on, and let the great American people pay the 


” 


piper. 

These are not meant to be reflections on the character of the 
work, as it is done under the immediate supervision of the trained 
experts and engineers of the government. On the contrary, it 
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must be admitted that, theoretically, the improvements are well 
conceived and well carried out, though often against overwhelm- 
ing odds. So far as it goes, the work is good—like much of the 
work on the Panama Canal. 

The accompanying illustrations show how some of this work 
isdone. First, heavy barges are swung out from the banks and 
securely fastened and anchored, to provide safe moorings for the 
broad, weighted willow and cable mats, which are designed to 
regulate and deflect a current of water running from two to 
four miles an hour. To hold these boats and the mattress as it 
is woven and sunk into the water from the barges a net-work of 
thick wire cables is needed, often extending some thousand feet 
from the barges to the shore. The mattresses are woven on 
specially designed weaving-barges, from willows and under- 
brush fastened together by means of poles and wires. much after 
the manner of giant baskets. After the weaving, the mattresses 
are stiffened by crib-work of willow poles, the top cribbing ser~- 
ing as a support for the heavy layer of stones by means of which 
the mattresses are sunk into their proper place on the river- bed, 
sometimes eighty feet below the surface. As can be seen from 
the illustrations, many of these mats are three hundred fe t in 
width, and measure more than twelve hundred feet in length, 
covering areas of from four to eight acres. Additional strength 
is given by a number of wire cables, and by cross-cables holding 
the so-called mats to the shore. After the mattresses have been 
sunk, the river-banks, which had to be graded down to facilitate 
the work, have to be revetted with layers of stone rip nearly a 
foot deep, to prevent them from washing away with the next 
flood. Naturally the construction of each of these mats costs 
thousands of dollars, for the work can only be done during the 
low-water season. 

Sometimes the next flood destroys it all. Sometimes, though 
left unharmed by the flood, which passes over it, it rots away in 
its stagnant water ; sometimes it actually deflects the swift cur- 
rents of the water. In that case it lasts some four years, when 
the strain proves too much, and immediate repairs have to be 
undertaken to save what has already been accomplished from 
sure destruction. 

To the mind of the tax-payer all this may suggest the fable 
of Sisyphus rolling his escaping stone up the mountain sides of 
Erebus, or, better still, the legend of St. Augustine and the lit- 
tle boy trying to dip the waters of the sea into his toy sieve’; 
yet, now that further revenues are to be amply provided, our 
Southern Congressmen will not fail to seize upon this opportu- 
nity to have this work more actively pushed. 

Why despair? After all, have we not the precedent of the 
Dutch Lowlanders braving the ever-encroaching sea with their 
dykes? To be sure, they have but one water front, nor does this 
extend along thousands of miles ; but if so small a nation could 
keep at it for two thousand years and more, why should not we, 
who have the whole future before us ? 

EDWIN EMERSON, JR. 


Enduring. 


I mabe this bitter bread myself ; 
The flour was fine and white— 
How could I guess such bitterness 

Dwelt in a thing so light ’ 


With my own hands I pluck’d the grapes 
That spilled this awful wine— 

They looked so tempting and so fair, 
Purpling upon the vine. 

But since I made the bread myself, 
Myself pluck’d every grape, 

I eat and drink—their bitterness 
I seek not to escape. 

But sometimes—oh, I hunger so 
For things I used to eat !— 

I dare to sing a little song 
Of luscious things and sweet. 

As some poor, starving bird, perchance, 
Crouching on broken wing, 

With sudden passionate memory 
Of highest heaven might sing. 

But ere my last note breaks and dies 
I bow myself and drink 

This awful wine, and eat this bread, 
And murmur not, nor shrink. 

ELLA HIGGInson. 


William the Great. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

BERLIN, March 28th, 1897.—The Centenary celebration has closed 
with a grand triumph for the present emperor, and for years to come 
Berlin will think on the incomparable scenes which have attended 
these festivities, when nearly half a million strangers crowded the 
streets, and sorely taxed the city’s capacity. 

Never in my recollection have I seen the Friedrich Strasse so con- 
gested, and German thirst, proverbially unquenchable, so readily sat- 
isfied as On this occasion. The hoteliers had a harvest, of course, but 
they also proved themselves equal to the emergency. The heaviest 
demands, perhaps, were made on the popular Central Hotel, near the 
Central Station, partly because of its incomparable central location, 
and again because of its vast resources, both in comfort, dining ac- 
commodations, and supplies. The general manager, Herr Otto, had 
cleverly devised a system of discipline which controlled the large num- 
ber of employés with remarkable ease, and unusual punctvality. The 
grand dining-hall, although very large, as well as several smaller din- 
ing-parlors, was crowded, while a ceaseless throng of humanity kept 
the swinging doors in constant motion; yet everybody received at 
tention and left this modern hotel con.ented, and with a hearty salute 
* Auf Wiedersehen.” 

This occasion in particular has demonstrated the need of such a large 
house, and ample supplies. The guest had his pick between a sumptuous 
menu at the fable @Adte in the grand dining-hall, or ad la carte in the ad 
joining smaller parlors or a dinner in the very popular ** Weinstuben,”’ 
which has become one of the attractions under Herr Otto's management 
The * Weinstube ’ is a typically German institution, intended for the 
** Biirgers,”’ or middle classes, Although the quality of food is fully as 
good as in the grand dining-hall, and with a faultless service, it is more 
in keeping with the democratic expectations of the citizen Here you 
may call for a mug of beer and get it fresh on draught or a popular 
brand of wine, of undoubted quality; and all at popular prices. The 
official ceremonies of the centenary are over, of course, but thousands 
continue still to celebrate the event, and draw inspiration from the long- 
necked bottles of Rhine and Mosel wines at the hospitable board of the 
Central Hotel. Dewey. 
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Siberian Aborigines. 


LL the local traditions, confirmed by many ob- 
jects found in the old burial-places, speak of a 
civilized people formerly occupying Siberia, and 
collectively known as Chudes. The excavations 
for archeological purposes now being carried on 
by the zealous founder of the Minusinsk Museum 
are bringing to light various objects, including 
arms, armor, and jewelry, besides porcelain and 
bronze vases, which show that these people were 
possessed both of taste and great skill in metal- 
working. The remains of canals several miles 
long, the foundations of sluices and wind-mills, 
bespeak a really advanced state of civilization, 
which cultivated fruit-trees that have since per- 
ished, and which reared an excellent herd of 
swine still bearing the name of *‘ Chude.” 

But although the Chudes, as a nation, have 
vanished, they still doubtless survive, intermin- 
gled with the indigenous semi barbarous popula- 
tions, themselves destined either to merge with, or 
disappear before, the Russians. Although their 
dialects enable us still to group the various peo- 
ples, there can be no doubt that there has been a 
great mixture of races in this region, embracing 
instead even the Slav type itself. While the Russian em- 





a a 
igrants, for example, become assimilated to the Yakuts, many Tunguses are being 
slowly Russified. These two last-named tribes, of all the Siberian aborigines with 
whom I came in contact, impressed me with the most peculiar interest. 

According to their pursuits and mode of life, the Russians have divided the Tungus tribes 
into ‘‘ Horse,” ‘‘ Cattle,” ‘* Reindeer,” ‘* Dog,” ‘* Steppe,” and ‘‘ Forest” Tunguses. Dwelling in 
the same climate as the cunning Yakut, the dull Buriats, and profoundly silent Samoyede, the 
Tunguses afford a striking instance of the persistence of racial traits under the most diverse sur- 
roundings. Their manner of life has been modified to a great extent by their contact with the 
Russians. 

Those tribes which have become settled have adopted the Russian ways, and, thanks to their 
superior intelligence, make better husbandmen than the other aborigines. But most of the nation 
are in the hunting state, roaming through the woods without tents, and seeking temporary shelter 
in caves or the hollow trunks of trees. For their wants one animal, the reindeer, one tree, the 
birch, amply suffice. With a little sleigh they will journey from the Chinese frontier to the frozen 
ocean, retracin; their steps with unerring certainty over hills, plains, rivers, and steppes. Nature 
addresses the:n in a multitude of ways unintelligible even to the nomad. 

The territory of the Yakuts, which comprises a large portion of the Lena basin, is at least 
twice the size of France. It is an astonishing fact that the language of these people bears evi- 





YAKUT MAN AND WOMAN. 


YAKUT FAMILY AND HUT. 


WEEKLY. 








YAKUTS IN BIRCH-BARK CANOES. 


dence to the relationship of this nation with the different peoples of Turkish or Tartar stock. The 
Frisian of North Hanover and the Transylvanian Saxon would have greater difficulty in under- 
standing each other than the Yakut of the Lena and the Osmauli of Anatolia or Constantinople. 

The Yakuts have been called the ‘‘ Jews of Siberia.” They have a genius for trade, and the 
Tungus, through his improvidence, has become their prey. 

This characteristic speculative genius of the Yakut is developed to such a degree that he gets 
the better not only of the natives, but even of the Cossacks, and several local proverbs throw ridi- 
cule on the absurd attempt of the Russians to drive a bargain with the Yakut. ‘‘ Let him be 
ever so knowing, he is cheated at last,” is one of the most commonly quoted. The Yakut, how- 
ever, is satisfied with the triumph of the moment and is heedless of the future, repeating the local 
saying, ‘‘ Eat well and grow fat ; you can do no better.” While compelled to work, he will apply 
himself with the same diligence as the Jew or Chinese, enduring hunger and toil with the resig- 
nation of a Tungus, frightened by no danger, disheartened by no difficulty, stolid and uncom- 
plaining until independence is won. 

THomMas G. ALLEN, JR. 





AN OLD TUNGUS HUSBAND AND WIFE, 





“ TOM-TOM”’ USED BY SIBERIAN ABORIGINES. 


YAKUT AND REINDEER. 


SIBERIAN SERIES, 1V.—THE ABORIGINES. 


Copyright, 1897, by Leslie’s Weekly. 
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SCENES IN CANEA BAY—WATCHING THE FIGHTING FROM H. M. 8S. ‘‘ RODNEY.”’ 
Illustrated London News. =< mencgl 
SOME OF THE WOUNDED SURVIVORS OF THE RECENT MASSACRE AT SITTIA, NOW 
QUARTERED IN THE HOSPITAL AT CANEA,—ZIilustrated London News, 
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MUSSULMANS IN CANEA CHEERING THE SULTAN BEFORE SUNSET EVERY EVENING. oe 
Ilustrated London News. GREEK SOLDIERS ABOUT TO EMBARK AT ATHENS FOR CRETE—A SCENE 
OUTSIDE A CAFE —London Graphic, 





SCENE ON THE BASTION OF THE EARTHWORK FORT OF THE POWERS IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF CANEA, W'TH THEIR RESPECTIVE FLAGS FLYING.—J/lustruted London wews, 


The Turkish Assassins and Their European Accomplices. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the popular feeling in the three free countries of Europe—England, France, and Italy—of sympathy with the Greeks and Cretans. the European 
Powers continue their blockade of Crete, and the war-ships have several times fired on the Christian insurgents. Meantime the Greek and Turkish armies confront each 
other on the frontier of Thessaly. Prince Constantine, the eldest son of the King of Greece, has personally taken command of the Greek forces. The Turkish assassins, 
encouraged by the support of the European Powers, have renewed their atrocities in Armenia, and a week or so ago seven huadred Christians were murdered at Tokat, in 
the Sivas district of Anatolia, Sir Philip Currie, the British ambassador at Constantinople, we are told by the press dispatches, has protested vigorously to the sultan. 
The same day that Sir Philip was displaying such boldness and vigor at the Porte, the English men-of-war and those of the allicd fleet were shelling the Chri 


stians in the 
Cretan village of Malaxa. The Turks are both bewildered and amused at the comic tragedy which now holds the European stage 

















THE COST OF BREAKFAST. 


Tue dining-cars operated by the Erie Railroad now 
serve breakfast, luncheon, and supper on the café 
plan, the cost depending on what is ordered. Break 
fast, for example, may consist of anything from fruit 
and chops to rolls and coffee, and the passenger pays 
only for what he gets. An elaborate dinner is served 
table d’*héte at the uniform price of one dollar 


MANAGER AvetstTus Prtov is making a strong en 
deavor to give the theatre-going people of the West 
Side the best line of attractions obtainable. He has 
found by experience that the patrons of the Grand 
Opera House are as critical and as whimsical as any 
Broadway audience, and just as ready to frown upon 
any production that does not meet their standard of 
merit. Mr. Pitou has arranged for the following at- 
tractions, and they will appear in the f<!lowing order: 
** Madame Sans Géne,”’ with Kathryn Widder ; Roland 
Reed, ** Two Little Vagrants,”’ ** Heart of Maryland,”’ 
“Cherry Pickers,”’ and E. H. Sothern 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND SOHMER 
PIANOS. 


Tue famous New York firm of Sohmer & Co. 
piano-forte manufacturers, is celebrating its twent y- 
fifth birthday. In this quarter-century of prosperous 
business—started Mé arch 30th, 1872, in the East Four 
teenth Street factory—the Messrs. Sohmer & Co 
have turned out twenty-five thousand of their high- 
grade pianos, which stand in the front rank among 
artists’ instruments throughout the world. Mr 
Hugo Sohmer is the head of the house. Most of the 
principal men of the firm, such as Josef Kuder, 
Charles Fahr, and George Reichmann, have been 
with itfrom the beginning, and are thoroughly prac 
ticalin all the details of their several departments 
In 1887 Sohmer & Co built their great factory in As- 
toria, where they manufacture every part of their 
pianos themselves. It is one of the most complete 
establishments in the world, equipped with the very 
latest machinery. Only the best workmen are em- 
ployed by the firm, and they take special pride in 
the work they turn out. Wherever Sohmer & Co. 
have exhibited they have brought off the highest 
honors and awards. 


ILL- TEMP ERE D BABIES 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
ment produces ill-temper. Guard against fretful chil 
dren by feeding nutritious and digestible food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most 
successful of all infant foods. 





DRUNKENNESS IS A DISEASE. 
Witt send free Book of Particulars how to cure 
** Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit ** with or without 


the knowledge of the patient. Address Dr. J. W. 
Haines, No. 439 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, which 
are not excelled by any in the world. 


VACATION DAYS 

In the lake regions of Wisconsin, northern Michi 
gan, Minnesota, lowa. and South Dakota, along the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently fit- 
ted for summer homes, nearly ali of which are located 
on or near lakes which have not been fished out. These 
resorts range in variety from the * full dress for din 
ner” to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer resorts. 
Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of interest are 
within a short distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from the ‘** busy 
marts of civilization ’ that they cannot be reached in a 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the finest 
road in the Northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway. Send a two-cent stamp for a copy 
of ** Vacation Days.”’ giving a description of the prin 
cipal resorts and a list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses and rates for board. to George H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 


health in 
Company, 


Great WESTERN CHAMPAGNE—there’s 
every drop. Pleasant Valley Wine 
Rheims, New York. 

Dr. S1EGERT’s Angostura Bitters is the only gen- 
uine. Accept no imitations. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wrinstow's Soors 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhcea. 


THERE are people using Dobbins’s Electric Soap 
to-day who commenced its use in 1865 
be the case were it not the purest and most econom 
ical soap made ? Ask your grocer forit. Look out 
for imitations. Dobbins’s 


Free to Every Man. 


THE 





METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 


WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED. 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But provider. 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor, and he now 
Ceclares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send hig name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to gei the benetit of my experience. 

am not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 429 Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelope 


YALWORCEST 


CYCLES 


are royal in their beauty, strength and 
epoca: leaders in every sense of the word, 
$100 to everyone. Tandems, 8150. 
Catalogues free. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 
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True Bearings 


Perfect bearings are of vital 
importance in your bicycle. 
Waverley bearings are true, 
and remain true. A new and 
simple principle. Dust proof, 
too. 
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Sold by druggists. 


°97 Waverleys are built for 
those who desire the finest 
product of mechanical skill, 
regardless of cost. 
For those who want a good bicycle ata 
low price, we continue making '96 Wav- 
erleys, improved and perfected—$60, 
Catalogue free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 





THE CELEBRATED 


‘SOHMER 


| Heads the list of the highest grade 
It is the favorite of the artists 


pianos. 

and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 

Piano Manufacturers, 











A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


| 149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
: WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
‘ TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 
bottled Cocktail until you have tried the 
| 3 “Club” brand. The principle is correct, the 
| } ingredients the best, and the resultis all that 
| can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 
] 








These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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Even if you cannot go now, 
EXPECT to go 


you some- 


time. 

By sending SIX CENTS to 
Chas. S. Fee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Paul, Minn., 
NOW for 
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the region 


~ ~< 
y~ 


\ 
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; GO as soon as voucan. i 
) = 
STAY as long as you can. 3 
auceevcossccssnccccsssscen consser: 





Ball=-Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! 


(CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
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2 CRIMISON RIT QUALITY 
Syracuse Bicycles 


, Makers : : SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York ago, 3 H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, New York. 
PANNE AREAS SE SSE SESE NO 


USED EXCLU- 
SIVELY IN 


WSN 


INXS BDSG WB iV0 
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The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 


é 
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$1. 20 per box of 1 gross 
5 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


H. uameene 








BOKER’S BITTERS 


® A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 


















results fro 
cleanliness and 










E & Co., 
B. Lippincott & Co., 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 
C.McCuurae & Co., 
Brown Bros., Lim., 


any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTeD pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box of 24 pens for 


99 William St., New York. 

715 Market St., Philadelphia. 

8 Milk St.. Boston. 

117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
68 King Street, Toronto. 


SNK GWy 6 000 Wy, HAGE 7 
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LINE 


REVER 


= 
COLLARS AND CUFF 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 
qualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all] -ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
send twenty-five cents fora bo - ot ten Collars 
or five pairs of Cuffs, naming ize and sty 

ug Sample Collar and pair of ¢ uff yt y oy 6C ENT ‘s. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,New York 





“Just hear dem bells, 


Hisfory made Dey’s ringing everywhere” 


LIBERTY 
BELL 

honored and 

loved - 

Sweetnes> and 

purify of fone have | 


0 . 
He NEW | os... application. 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS w 


widely Known and universally appreciafed, 
LGU ROD NEW DEpApTURE Bee 
The ideal of perfection- no BEY Main St Bristol. Conn 








“Thrift isa 4— x8 004 te revenug. 
sme 
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of scouring soap. 


Try itin your next house- cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 


materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. 


If an hour 


is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband whe 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 


of, 





eee 
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$5.00, 
$8.00, 
$10.00, 


$25.00. 





BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 
Cycling as Photography. 


*“* Bicycle Kodaks"* booklet free at agencies or by mail. 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for ** Prize Contest” 
Circular. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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These 
are the 
only 





To repair permanently any kind of hole, 
big or little, in the 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


Dunlop Tires are DURABLE, The fabric 
is not vulcanized with the rubber, and retains the 
strength usually lost in this 
tire hard to puncture 
The Free Cataloque te 
Address 


process, making the 
and exceptionally resilient 
lls other interesting things 
about them. 

AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 

504 W. 14th St., New York City. 
CHICAGO. Branches: TORONTO. 


ing acai, ses 


ge 


Our INVISIBLE ions help when ali else faila 


DE ARNIS 8.450. & HEAD NOISES CURED. 


as glasses Nermd NO PAL: x Ww Aone heard. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 853 Bway, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs FREE 








OPIUM <2"), ORUNKENNESS 


Cured in |ENS, LEBAN ON,OUIO. 
Oured. DR. J. L.STEPHENS ANO 


BARKER gy, SRE 


BRAN i’. THE 
COTE y 


TO hORs ‘6 > Jiinen Both Sides 


W BARKER Manufacturer. foe NY. 











CYCLES 


d women. 

e made in all sizes for men an . 

Tandems also. The handsomest, Manto. 

easiest running wheels ofthe year. ». 
Catalogues free. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. | 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
>Anatomical REA he ee Re 
> Pneumatic —— 
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SOME COLOR OF TRUTH. 


Tep—‘‘ What made Pat quarrel with his girl 
on Saint Patrick’s Day ? 

Ned—* I suppose it ‘had something to do with 
the green-eyed monster.”—J/udge. 


FULL OF ATTRACTIVE CONTENTS 
The APRIL (Spring) NUMBER of the 
pace MALL MAGAZINE, 


Now ready 25 cents $3 a year 
Among the attractions of the Exquisitely Illustrat 
ed Spring Number «ire; 

An Etching ‘‘ On Oulton Broads,"’ Norfolk 
Wild Flowers in the London Streets 
EVERY, 
With Charming Illustrations. 
The Strange Adventure of Joan Archer. 
GERALDINE BONNER. 
York City, with Illustrations by 
Bernard digham. 
Peculiarities of British Army Dress. 
WALTER WOOD. 
LADY NEWTON. 
Reproduc- 


A Tale of New 


A Caxton Missale. 
A Literary Curiosity, with Fac-simile 
tions. 
Honiton Lace ALICE DRYDEN. 
With numerous Designs 
Trout Fishing Hon. T. W. LEGH, M. P 
The Sport of the Month 
Levens Hall, Westmoreland. 
Mrs, Bagot (of Levens) 
A Famous Old Engtish Home. 
Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. (Jllustrated.) 
R. L. STEVENSON 


St. Ives 


New YORK 
The INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
Montreal: Montreal News Co. 
Toronto: 


83 Duane Street 


Toronto News Co. 
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CYCLE SADDLES: 


are made by the = 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF _ 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary + 


PEO PAE ene nena 


VERY 
POPULAR 
STYLE 


a quality above 


=Dyqicnic 


=In 14 various 


Beestte 


=shapes, inter 
= f Cycle Saddle in 
Schangeable 


= the standard of all others. Illus 
=with 7 graded trated Catalogue, showing 6Q¢5 
= 

=springs. styles, sent free. = 
s s 
5 iF 
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IF YOU HAVE HEARD 


of the great 
popularity of 


“Canadian 
Club” 


Whisky 


and feel disposed to try it, 
o 


if you are already one of its 
admirers, 


BEWARE 
of the counterfeits of our labels 
and capsules. 

They are very dangerous. 
So is the whisky the public are 
thereby induced to purchase. 

You can invariably tell 


“CANADIAN CLUB” 
by its fine quality. 
When you find apparently good 
labels but undoubtedly bad 
whisky, please write to us. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, Lim’d 
Walkerville, Canada. 


For names of dealers handling 
the genuine whisky apply to 
our New York office, 
1232 Broadway, 


New York. 


we A 


How Far 
have I gone? 


THE 


< 
T) 
{T) 
—) 
fT) 
RK 


CYCLOMETER 


Answers accurately. 






Smallest, neatest, and only reliable cy 
clometer on the market. Weight, 1 oz 


Price, $1.50. 
For sale by all reliable dealer 
BOOKLET FREE 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford.Conn. 


SE EEE UU 


Are You SHORT? 


12,009 PAIRS SOLD. 


Sal Tah talel Tal Beal tal tal tal tale) tah tah teat dae lal 
v< 


: 
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F PAY APPO Fon 





The new ** Ventilated Instep Lift” can be adjusted to 
increase one’s height from one-quarter to one inch. 

It transforms a low, flat instep into one that is arched and 
graceful. Walking is made a p te ~asure. 

Is made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with 
leather, which forms a smooth, elastic heel-cushion 

Ladies’, 35c.; Men’s, 40c. per pair. All shoe-stores, or send to 


GILBERT & ees MFG. CO., 
Give size of shoe.) 83 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


























BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT#? 


i. wf 2 ON xv a 
bo GREATEST RAILROAD" ‘* 


n adn Illustrated i— 
Catalogue 


Containing miniature 
reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one &ct. stamp, 
by George’ H.Daniels, 
Genl.Passr. Agt. Grand. 
Ce Central Station-New York. 


COPYRIENT 160, €Y GEORGE  OANIELS, CENERA, PagDGNGED segue say 














LEGAL NOTICES. 
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ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD.” commenc- 
ing on the 20th day of March, 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and the enter- 
| ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments, 
ete ,of the assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIR 
ING TITLE to the following named street in the 

TWENTY -FOURTH WARD—ONE HUNDRED 
AND NINETY-SEVENTH STREET, from Webster 
Avenue to Marion Avenue 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
City of New York. Finance Department, Comptroller's 

Office, March 22d, 1897 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE ** CITY RECORD,”’ commencing on 
the 5th day of March, 1807, and continuing therein 
consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the 
coufirmation by the Supreme Court, and the enter- 
ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments, 
etc., of the assessments for OPENING AND AC- 
QUIRING TITLE to the following-named streets in 
tue respective wards herein designated : 

TWELFTH WARD—ONE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-FIRST STREET, from Eleventh Avenue to 
the Boulevard. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WARD — ONE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY-THIRD STREET, from Webster Ave- 
nue to Third Avenue. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol 
ler’s Office, March 5th, 1897 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
TISEMEN! IN THE “CITY RECORD” commenc- 
ing on the 15th day of March, 1897, and continuing 
therein consecutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of 
the confirmation by the Supreme Court and the enter- 
ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments, 
etc.. of the assessments for OPENING AND AC- 
QUIRING TITLE to the following named streets in 
the 

TWENTY -FOURTH WARD 
Seventy-second Srreet. from the 
to the Bronx River: 


THE ADVER- 


One Hundred and 
Southern Boulevard 
One Hundred and Seventy-third 
Street, from the Southern Bonlevard to West Farms 
Road. ASHBEL P. FITCH. Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptroiler’s 

Office, March 15th, 1897 


IN THE PARK. 





We have been building bicycles for 
years ; we believe our product, the Stearns, 
re -presents just what is desired by the 
riding public. 

Rather than take this statement with 
the proverbial grain of salt, don your most 
critical mood, call at the store of our city 
ayents and ask to see the new Yellow 
Fellows. 








E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, MAKERS. 

Syracuse, N. Y Toronto, Ont. 

Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Tinkh: am Cycle Company, New York Agents, 


No. 306-310 West soth St. 





LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


| ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 


Send this ‘‘ad.’’ and roc. 
in stamps and we will 
mail vou ¥% Ib. of any 
kind of Tea you may se- 
lect. The best imported. 
Good Teas and Coffees, 
2sc. per lb We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE 


FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this *ad."’ and $2.00. 
This is a special offer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
31 and 33 ¥eney Sc. BN. ¥. 


TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 
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+ 1] No: 7th St» Philadeipnia 
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EVERARD’S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Modera’e Prices, ** WR YERA*FHS* 
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TEACHER 


THomAas—‘‘ Corbett.” 


Unequalled, Unapproached. 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
$400 to all alike. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogue free from dealers or by mail 





TEACHER—“* No, no; Jackson.” 
THomas—‘ Why, Jackson wuz afraid to fight in New Orleans, ma’am.” 





UP IN SPORTS, NOT IN HISTORY. 


‘* Who was the hero of New Orleans ?” 
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or one 2-cent stamp. 



















| : Strong. 
at Every Point 


are the 


NEW MODELS, 





ypewriter 


Wrexorr, Seawans ¢ Bengpicr 
No. 327 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
0. S.A. 


ee 














High-Grade 
Machines at 
Popular Prices. 

Few bicycles selling for $100 have bet- 
ter = or aon ae ant finish and 
equipment. Guaranteed tor one year. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


| Tae CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 
} NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS. 





















LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO.« 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 


25c. a Bundle, 
10 in Bundle. 


Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 


URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, WN. Y. 

















eon 
Rich Laces. 


Point Appliqué, Lierre, Honiton, 


and d’Alencon 


FOR BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
Chiffons, Mousselines, Nets, 
Lace Waists, Jackets, 
Garnitures, Boleros, 


Fichus, Ruffs, Stocks. 
TRIMMED PARASOLS, 
COACHING PARASOLS, 

UMBRELLAS, 

GLOVES. 


Ko 19h ot. 


NEW VORK. 





EARL & WILSON’S 
=. 


—~ COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 





GET RICH Q' CREE, ena tpt atarentons Wane 


















FINEST IN QUALITY. | 








IT FLOATS 


THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., OIN'TH. 














The ‘vegetable 


oils used in its 



















Clean, fragrant, reliable, inexpensive, and absolutely harmless, 


Allcock’s 


fully meet the requirements of a household remedy, and should always 
4 be kept on hand. Beware of imitations. 


Porous 
Plasters 


i i ei 















‘‘HONOR TO VIN MARIANI, 
RESTORED MY STRENGTH.” 


Pagis : 4] Ba Haussmann. 


Lonpon : 939 Oxford St. 52 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. 
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WHAT YOU SAVE 


is just % of what the best 
liked wheel in the world will 
| cost you. 

















The price of 1897 


|Qoutdorr 


Bicwcles 
(‘the 18 year old wheels’ 


« $80 


TO EVERYBODY. 





} Unique Rambler Booklet—free—at any 
| Rambler Agency. 


| GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago Boston. New York, 


Bre ok lyn. “De troit. Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
and London and © oventry, Eng. 


Washington. 

















This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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‘VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN! WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


THAT ADMIRABLE WINE, WHICH SO OFTEN HAS 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 














And the best wheel ever made without a 
MESINGER saddle is no nearer right 
To the seat is due the pleasure and health 
of riding. It can injure or benefit. The 
MESINGER is indorsed 
and riders everywhere for comfort, health, 


by physicians 


and durability. 
PRICE, 


Mention where you saw this, and send 4 
souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 


eS “TE Fy our to ta wsath, 
HULBERT BROS.& CO. 


33 WEST 23° Si.- OPP. FORMER STORE- 


Who can think 

an tb n Ga of some simple 
thing topatent? 

Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 


neys, Washington, D. (., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inv entions wanted. 


ail PTTTTTTITEVEVETUVATOVECETEREGETEG CACO EVEVOTOTETOT ATV ETETOTOTOTITIT IL 


HIRES | 


Rootbeer 


Carbonated. 


= Corked-up health—ready for your un- = 
= corking. Sparkling, snappy, thirst-allay- = 
= ing Rootbeer, ready bottled, = 
= Nothing in it but roots, barks, berries, = E. 
= distilled water—and healthful enjoy- 
=ment. Quenches your thirst, gives you.= 
=an appetite. A draught of it 
=Srefreshes you—body and 
= mind; makes you readier for 
=work or play. A promoter of 
= temperance, health and good 
Scheer. The most wholesome 
Sdrink for bicyclists —any- 
Sbody, at home, traveling, J) 
working, sleeping. é 
Sold by all deniers ot the bottle 
aid i Hines and dhecinenes AG 
Chas. E. Hires Co. are on each bottle, 


Package of HIRES Rootbeer ex- & 
Sold, as - 


$3.50. 
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tract makes 5 gallons. 
formerly, by all dealers. 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
Philadelphia. = 
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W.H. BAKER'S 


PREMIUM N?°l. 


‘CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 


—— 





BEST QUALITY 




















